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in the account of the proceedings at the Lord Mayor's ban yuet 
A speak s reported to have expressed his intention to do his 
duty to “ his Queen, his Counts and his God,” surely a very 


impr version of terms, ‘The individual case is of no 
error is noteworthy, as far as the first 
ire concerned, because it is constantly being made. 


A man may be the most loyal of suljects, and yet, unless he is a 





itterer, may still possess some sense of comparison. What is 
bad taste, courtiers sometimes put it in the mouth of 
Royalty itself to speak in this inverted fashion. One who dies 
in the service of the State dies, it may be truly said, for his 
} yr and country, but not in that order. It is placing the 
major. Monarchy exists for the benefit of 

yaunt ind for no other reason; the country (even in 

Ri ) does not exist for the benefit of the king. When 
news was brought to a certain great admiral on shipboard by 


tical personage that England had become a republic, he 


rega i him sternly (knowing that the man had his own ends 
ve), and replied, “I am here to drive the enemies of 

I ind from the seas, not to dictate her form of govern- 
ment -% most proper, as well as reasonable, reply. It 
may be said of phrases that they are meaningless and con- 
ventional, but that can hardly be the view of those who use 
them; and, at all events, in these days of accuracy and 

st) it 18 just as well to be correct, 

The columns of facct/@ in our cheap periodicals are mainly 


supplied from America, there being, unhappily, no copyright 
in jokes, but it is pleasant to find that there is a danger in the 
appropriation, Up till now this has only existed with respect 
to stories, many of which have been transferred, without 
ncknowledgment, from Transatlantic sources by enterprising 
publishers to their own columns, with results that they have 
not calculated upon: for “an original fiction” is discovered 
to have previously appeared in England, and the author, 
having been twice robbed, has sometimes the satisfaction 
(through his lawyer) of getting twice paid. A joke with a 
man’s name in it, accusing him of a fraudulent transaction, 
was thus transferred the other day, and a man of the same 
name (which happened to be a singular one) has obtained 
damages from the English publishers of it. There was no 
suggestion of a libel having been intended, but the jokee 
proved damage to his reputation. If this circumstance 
should put a stop to the “ conveyance” of other people's goods, 
even of the jocnlar kind, it will be a matter for congratulation, 
for the practice in some quarters of stealing “copy” and 
passing it off as original has become much too common. 
Another consideration suggested by this case is the extreme 
difficulty of inventing a name in fiction which does not belong 
toa real person. There is hardly any novelist of repute who 
has not, at one time or another, suffered from it. Of course, 
if the imaginary person is invested with all the virtues, his 
material representative is not dissatisfied, and even acknow- 
ledges that the portrait is very like; but if he is made the 
villain of the story, he considers it a gross caricature. he 
more out-of-the-way and apparently impossible name the poor 
novelist selects, the more certain is he, if the person so 
described exists, to get into a row. 

The controversy now going on as to the reasons why folk 
do not go to church is curious from the very opposite explana- 
tions that are given for it: there is a general agreement that 
the sermon is at the bottom of it, but as to why it should be 
so opinions differ. One gentleman—though he stands alone— 
thinks it is because sermons are too short; like some patent 
medicine of which only the seven-and-sixpenny bottles can be 
depended upon for a cure, he has no confidence in small doses 
of doctrine—you must be saturated with it in order to appre- 
ciate it thoroughly. A more numerous body assert that sermons 
are too long, and a large minority complain that they concern 
themselves with “the infidel” (not present) and not with 
the cases before them—namely, those of the congregation. A 
member of this last party has carried his views into practice a 
little further, by suggesting to the preacher what he should 
preach about. He had given out his text, when this gentle- 
man arose, and (as though he were forbidding banns) begged 
him to put that aside as irrelevant and to select the following 
text, on which he (the stranger) had a real desire to be 
enlightened : “ Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid 
them put upon the fringe of their garments a ribbon of blue.” 
The unfortunate minister, unwilling, and perhaps unable, to 
preach at sight wpon such a very special subject, declined to 
obey him, and thereby, one fears, has added a unit to the ranks 
of discontent. 


Why should the dram have become so constant a com- 
panion in this country to ontdoor religion? The Catholic 
faith, though much given to processions and ceremonial 
observance, is seldom allied with noise. Its “drum ecclesi- 
astic” is beaten “with fists instead of a stick” when it is 
beaten at all ; but to our sud Jore Protestant worship it seems 
that the actual instrament is indispensable. One would think 
it was an article of faith when one sees what martyrdom the 
Salvation Army is undergoing at Eastbourne rather than 
relinquish it ; but if so, it is quite a new one. The great 
apostles of the Reformation, and later of Nonconformity, 
never beat drums. One can hardly imagine Wesley calling 
in this instrament to assist his spiritual labours; though 
Huntingdon might have done so, if he had thought of it. A 
religious poet of the period even expressed his dislike of it— 

I hate the drum’s discordant sound 

Parading round an! round and round. 
There is no metaphorical significance in it such as attaches 
to the trampet; it is “full of sound and fary, signifying 
nothing.” Why has it become snch a general favourite with 
our “ religionists” ? And, unfortunately, its favour is growing. 
A householder living next to a mission-hall has applied to a 
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London magistrate to entreat him to stop the continnal 
drumming going on there, which has seriously affected his 
health ; but the lawissuch thata private individual can obtain 
no redress in uch a case, which requires to be appealed 
against as a nuisance by a whole neighbourhood. It is. of 
course, only those in the immediate vicinity of the noise who 
are seriously injured by it, so the rest have to put up with it 
As to the reason why the drum is beaten, the magistrate knew 
no more than anybody else. “ It is quite certain, however,” he 
said, “that the motive is not Christianity ’—in which most 
people will agree with him. It is, doubtless, the easiest and 
loudest method of advertising oneself combined with the 
greatest inconvenience to one’s neighbour ; and perhaps that is 
the motive. ‘The right to beat drums on a Sunday under 


sick-room windows has become an article in the new pro- 


gramme of civil and religious liberty, and we shall probably 
soon see the drum paraded upon our political pl vtforms along 
with the British lion and the small end of the wedge. 

The Spaniards are notorious for a good many things, but 


a sense of humour is not among them. ‘Their Minister of 
Marine has thrown up his portfolio—which may or may not 
include an income—in order that he may give himself the 
opportunity of fighting a duel. We did not take much 
advantage of it, since his antagonist and himself discharged 
four pistol-shots (presumably at long range) without hitting 
one another; but his friends were so impressed with his 
intentions (which may be described, as in the play, as 
* honourable, but remote”) that they proposed to give him a 
public banquet. This he has had the good sense to decline ; 
but, not to be banlked in a chivalrous impulse, they decided 
to give him a serenade instead. What joy there would 
be in England—and especially to Wr. Punch—if our First 
Lord of the Admiralty could be got thus to cover himself with 
glory, and be serenaded (say, by the Christy Minstrels, going 
But the Spaniards 


for once “ out of their own hall” to do it) 
do not enjoy the incident in the least. What a waste of a 
nation’s gaiety it seems ! 


There is a rumour of the establishment of a new sort of 
circulating library, which sounds too good to be true; for, if 
it were successful, it would do no harm to its older rivals, but, 
on the contrary, benefit them, since they would be certain to 
adopt the same course, with the same happy results. At presené 
what is supposed to cause the flow of valueless books, and to 
check that of those worth reading, is the necessity imposed 
upon the libraries of taking copies of everything. However 
few these may be, the influx of rubbish, being very large, 
causes little money to be left for expending on meritorious 
books, whence arises the very natural complaint of the good 
authors that their editions are “starved”; and it is certain 
that the difficulty of getting books of the better class from the 
libraries is far greater than it used to be. In the new institution 
it is boldly proposed to boycott the rubbish, and to take books 
only upon their merits, or on the popularity that is known to 
attach to their authors. It will be necessary for the former 
purpose to provide a large staff of capable “readers,” but that 
is the chief expense to which it will be liable. In all other 
respects the undertaking will be far cheaper to conduct than 
those npon the present lines, while, if judiciously carried out, 
it will offer a guarantee to the ordinary subscriber that their 
book-boxes will at least be free from the mere ballast with 
which, by the necessity of the case, they are now so largely 
made up. It is an experiment which should be welcomed by 
everybody, including the lending libraries themselves. 


An eminent firm is trying the experiment of publishing 
three-volume novels in one-volume form, at half the price 
at which the three volumes have hitherto been sold to the 
libraries. The result will be looked forward to with interest. 
If the libraries take quantities in proportion to the reduction 
of price, the plan may succeed, but otherwise it is difficult to 
see how publisher, author, or even the readers of fiction can 
be benefited. For these last, under present arrangements, get 
their novels in a cheap form, after a reasonable interval, and I 
cannot learn that they are so greedy for new ones as to form 
queues at the library door in order to obtain them on their first 
appearance. 

The attempts to pierce the mystery that enshrouds the life 
of the greatest thinker and writer the world has ever seen 
have, however interesting in themselves, hitherto been very 
unsatisfactory. But it now seems probable that the investi- 
gation into the cause of his death pursued by a correspondent 
of a medical journal in New York, and endorsed by our own 
Lancet, has had a successful result. His conclusion is that 
Shakspere died of pneumonia, His age was fifty-two, a period 
of life very liable to that malady, and the time of his death 
one when, to those who are weak of lung, the English climate 
is especially dangerous. The theory, one is sorry to find, appears 
to corroborate the belief that the poet died in consequence of 
a drinking bout, though not of a fever, for, as the journal in 
question remarks, “ Fevers do not come in this way ; pneumonias 
do.” Finally—what is very pathetic—an argument for this 
view is deduced from the appearance of the cast of the face 
taken after death : the look which has been described as “ the 
true pneumonic physiognomy,” that of one who “has been 
tired unto death.” 


If he did not know that Anthony Trollope was no more, a 
reader who took up “The New Rector” might well suppose 
that he was reading Trollope, and during that novelist’s best 
period. And yet Mr. Weyman is no copyist. It is only that 
when he writes on modern life (for he is sometimes an histori- 
cal novelist) he is of the same school and gives his attention 
more particularly .to the clergy of the Church of England. 
Mr. Lindo, the rector, Mr. Clode, the curate, are both admirably 
depicted, though the latter is drawn, as it were, with a black 
tie—i.e., in somewhat too sombre colours. Curates are seldom 
80 wicked as this one ; but, on the other hand, Mr. Bonamy, the 
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country lawyer, restores the average by tnriuiig ont a better 
man than we expected. Nor will Jack —unselfish Jack—alsog 
lawyer, though belonging to “the higher branch of the pre 
fession,” fail to please. As for Kate Bonamy, most readers 
will fall in’ love with her, notwithstanding that she does nog 
move in those uppermost circles of Claversham to which they 
What is really very 
curious, though we have had so many clerical stories, the plot 
of “The New Rector” 
within the range of probability, 


are so fortunate as to have the entrée, 
is a brand-new one, and yet quite 


HOME NEWS. 
The Qreen returns from Balmoral on Saturday, Nov. 21, and 
Lord Salisbury is to have an andience of her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle on Sunday, Nov. 22. Her Majesty goes to 
Osborne on Dec, 22 for two months, 

The Prince of Wales's recent shooting-party at Sandring- 
ham consisted of the Duke of Clarence, his brother the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Fife. 

The Prince is now at Marlborough Tlouse, where Prince 
George is lying ill with a slight attack of typhoid fever. The 
Prince seldom leaves the house, except for fresh air, and per- 
sonally attends the cousultations of the physicians. His Royal 
Highness, moreover, himself indites the telegrams which are 
sent to the Queen, to the Princess at every point in her home- 
ward journey, to other members of the royal family, and to 
the Sovereigns and others who are constantly inquiring as to 
Prince George’s progress. 

The Duke of Connaught, in presenting the prizes, on 
Nov. 17, to the 2nd Hants Artillery Volunteers, observed that 
Volunteers should have a recognised position, and be told off 
for duty to which they would get accustomed. 


At its meeting on Nov. 17 the London County Council 
resolved, by 39 votes against 12, that, subject to the Hackney 
District Bourd agreeing to contribute £10,000, or one fifth of 
the cost, it would offer £50,000 for Hackney Marsh, an area of 
337 acres, in order to secure it as a public recreation-ground., 

Presiding over the triennial festival of the Charing Cross 
HoSpital at the Hoétel Métropole on Nov. 17, the Lord Mayor 
announced that Mr, Passmore Edwards had undertaken to 
provide a convalescent home for the hospital at an estimated 
gost of £8000. ‘The site, which is at Clacton-on-Sea, has been 
presented by Mr. Drummond, and is of the value of £2000, 

The victory of the Anti-Parnellite, Mr. Flavin, in the Cork 
election has in nowise abated the fury of the faction war 
which is being carried on in Ireland. Mr. Davitt has addressed 
a dignified protest against Mr. Healy’s attacks on Mrs. Parnell, 
which Mr. Healy published in the Vational Press, under tho 
title “Cui Bono?” Meanwhile, a fresh disputant will arrive 
on the scene in the shape of the Zadependent, a daily Parnellite 
journal, which, according to rumour, is to appear on Dee. 10, 
It is believed that the price will be one penny, so that the 
undertaking is of considerable magnitude. ‘The promoters 
threaten violent reprisals on Mr. Healy, in the shape of 
“ nersonal revelations ” affecting the private characters of the 
Anti-Parnellite members. A National Fund has been started, 
promoted by the Freeman and the National Press ; but up to 
the present the amounts received are not iarge. 

The result of the polling in South Mo!ton was declared on 
Saturday, Nov. 14, Mr. G. Lambert, the Glacstonian candidate, 
being elected by a majority of 1212 over Mr. C. Buller, the 
Unionist candidate, a return to the representation of 1885, but 
with a smaller majority for the Gladstonians. 

The prolonged struggle between the Corporation of East- 
bourne and the local Salvationist corps has been slightly 
modified, the Salvationists agreeing not to play their instru- 
ments, and the crowd refraining from any serious attacks 
on them. Meanwhile the Court of Queen's Bench has decided 
to grant a rule to show cause why the venue of the trial of 
Salvationists for conspiracy and unlawful assembly should not 
be removed to London. The application was made against the 
Mayor of Eastbourne, and the counsel for the “ Army” main- 
tained that a state of terrorism existed in the town which 
would render a fair trial impossible. 

A violent gale occurred in all parts of the United Kingdom 
on Nov. 11, and exciting scenes were witnessed off the coast. The 
Dungeness life-boat lost five of its crew, and near Hythe a 
French schooner was wrecked and three lives lost. Tragedies 
of kindred character, referred to in connection with our Illus- 
trations, occurred at Hythe, Sandgate, and Dover. 


The eclipse of the moon on Nov. 15 was but imperfectly 
witnessed in London, the clouds during the night being 
generally very dense, although between ten and eleven o'clock 
some interesting glimpses of the progress of the earth’s shadow 
were obtained. 

The Colston anniversary banquets took place on Nov. 13 at 
Bristol. Sir M. Hicks-Beach, at that of the Dolphin Society, 
responded to the toast of “Her Majesty’s Ministers.” He said 
they did not fear the judgment of their countrymen, provided 
only that jadgment was founded on real knowledge. What 
they protested against was a judgment founded on misrepre- 
sentations and nuninstructed prejudices. Modern Radicalism, he 
maintained, lacked one quality that used to be the boast of the 
Liberal Party—the quality of intelligent and independent 
thought on political affairs, Lord Carrington, at the rival 
Anchor dinner, responded to the toast of “The Liberal Party.” 
He observed that the Tories, by their autocratic policy, main- 
tained the divine right of Englishmen to rule the Empire. 
Liberals, on the contrary, contended that all British subjects 
of European race should be regarded as political equals. .The 
Tory policy, if persisted in, his lordship said, must eventually 
destroy the Empire. 

The Bishop of London presided on Nov. 12, in the Church 
House, at a meeting of the Guild of St. Paul, to express 
sympathy with thesufferers by the earthquake in Japan. On 
the motion of Lord Nelson, seconded by Canon Newbold, a 
resolution was passed pledging continued support to the 
Church Missions in Japan, and especially to the St. Andrew's 
and St. Hilda’s Missions in Tokio, Canon ‘lrefusis proposed 
another resolution, expressing sympathy with the sufferers by 
the earthquake, and seeing in the disaster a fresh call for 
missionary effort. This was also adopted, and the Rev. 8. 
Bickersteth announced that he had received a telegram from 
his father, the Bishop of Exeter, stating that, although they 
were in the district where the carthqnake occurred, he and his 
party were safe. 

Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Local Government Board, 
presented the prizes to the members of a cricket association 
connected with Victoria Park on Nov. 12. He said he attached 
great importance to everything which promoted, as crieket did, 
the physical development of the people, and he told some 
amusing stories of the influence exercised by a match at Lord's 
over the Legislature. 
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FHE LATE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
This gentleman, who died at his London residence, in Montague 
Place, on Nov. 12, had shown much versatility of talent. A 
brother of Viscount Powerscourt, and born in 1842, he was 
originally intended forthe Diplomatic Service. But the profes- 
sion was distasteful to him ; he became for atime an 
actor, and appeared on the boards of a popular 
West-End theatre some four-and-twenty years ago. 

Ilis stage fever was soon over, and after working 
hard for a time at painting he studied surgery in 
Antwerp. At the time of the Franco-Prussian 
War he was in Paris, a student of Edouard Frére, 
the painter; he remained in that city during the 
siege, and devoted himself to tending the wounded, 
and worked hard in the ambulance department, 
where his knowledge of surgery stood him in good 
steal; healso acted as war-correspondent for the 
Times and Daily Telegraph. Not long afterwards 
he appeared in the new character of a novelist. 
The work by which he will probably be best 
remembered is “Lady Grizel,” a powerful story, 
dealing with the incidents which marked the life 
if the notorious Duchess of Kingston, from whom 

» undoubtedly drew the picture of his beautiful 
and unprincipled heroine. Mr. Lewis Wingfield 
was an enthusiastic traveller, and was one of the 
earliest Englishmen to penetrate into the interior 
of China and ‘Tartary; his book “'The Globe- 
Trotter” enjoys a well-earned reputation. He 
was in the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. As a 
stage costumes, such Shaksperian 
revivals as that of “Romeo and Juliet” by Mary 
Anderson at the Lyceum in 1885, and of “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” by Mrs. Langtry at the Princess's a 
few months ago, prove lim to have been an expert 
both in accurate archzeological detail and in stage 
effect. Mr. Wingfield superintended the arrange- 
ment of the historical gallery of costumes at the 
International Health Exhibition, at South Ken- 
sington, a few years ago, and wrote notes on that 
subject. He was an absolutely fearless and inde- 
pendent critic,and his loss will be mourned by a 
very large circle of friends and acquaintances. He 
was married to a daughter of the late Earl of 
Castletown. 


designer of 


NOMINATION OF SHERIFFS, 
The ancient and honourable English office of 
“Shire-reeve.” or Bailiff of the Crown for each 
shire or county of the Kingdom, was originally 
the agency for collecting the revenues, the rents, 
fees, tolls, customs, fines, aids, and 
to the Crown, Hence it was dependent on the 
Court of Exchequer, which every sheriff was 
obliged to attend personally, at Michaelmas 
bringing his accounts and money. The rules an 
ceremonies are described in a recent work, by Mr. 
Hubert Hall, F.S.A., “ Antiquities and Curiosities 
of the Exchequer,” with a preface by Sir John 
Lubbock, forming the volumes of the 
Camden Library (published by Mr. Elliot Stock.) 
But the sheriffs, as is well known, are charged 
also with executing the judgments of civil and 
criminal courts of law. Hence it is, in recognition 
of their former twofold duties, that on Noy. 12, 
St. Martin's Day, in the present year, following the custom of 
seven centuries in England, the ceremony of nominating the 
Iligh Sheriffs for England and Wales (with the exception of 
Laneashire and Cornwall) took place in the court of the Lord 
Chief Justice, and under the presidency of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. ‘The Queen’s Remembrancer read out the 
names of the gentlemen down on the list for the various 
counties. In cases where he had not the required three names 
for submission to her Majesty, the judge of the assize 
which includes the particular county supplied those of 
persons suitable for the post. The Right Hon. G. J. 
who wore his official robes of rich moiré silk. 
embroidered with gold lace, was supported on 
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one of 


Goschen, 
heavily 


THE ARCHDUCHESS MARIE LOI t OF TUSCANY. 
representatives of 


his right by Lord Coleridge and the 
Iix- 


the Government, Commissioners of the 
chequer, Lord Ashbourne, Viscount Cranbrook, and Lord Cross, 
and on his left by five judges, Justices Hawkins, Mathew, 
Smith, Lawrance, and Wright. There was, as usual, a batch 
of letters from those who wished to decline the honour, and 
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in nearly every case the excuse was accepted by striking ont 
the name. ‘The list, which occupied an hour in revision, 
would be submitted to her Majesty, who performs the cere- 
mony of * pricking the sheriffs” by putting a mark against 
one of the three names submitted. ‘his has been done, of 
course, and the list of the sheriffs appointed has been published 
in the London- Gazette and the daily newspapers. The Cor- 
poration of the City of London elects not only its own sheriff 


‘but also a sheriff of Middlesex. 
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constitutional or political reason against it, and it is an agree. 
able social His lordship also showed much good 
sense, though a very wealthy peer, enriched by the trade of that 


Incident, 


port, which owes its great extension of late years tothe dockscon- 

structed by him and his predecessors, when he accepted without 

demur the ordinary grant of the Corporation for expenses of 

the mayoralty, so as not to provoke an invidious comparison 

to the prejudice of future mayors. His term of municipal 

office has been marked by an important event—the Congress 
of the British Association of Science ; and all his 
functions have been gracefully and ably performed, 
On retiring, the Marquis of Bute has presented to 
the Corporation a handsome “* Loving-Cup,” of 
silver, gilt and jewelled, with figures modelled by 
Mr. W. Birnie Rhind; the whole and 
manufacturel by Messrs. James Cricliton and Co., 
Edinburgh. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN 
The Japanese Consulate-General 
appeal for subscriptions for the relief of sufferers 
from the recent terrible earthquake in Japan. The 
Great Northern Telegraph Company and the 
Eastern and Eastern Extension ‘Telegraph Com- 
panies have kindly volunteered to send cable mes- 
sages gratis in connection with the fund, and 
money will be remitted to the local Governors of 
the Kawachi and Gifu Prefectures, to be dis- 
tributed as they think fitamong the sufferers there. 
Subscriptions can be sent to Mr. N. Okoshi, Acting 
Consul-General, London. 

We have given some account of the earth- 
quake, which happened on Oct. 28, extending over 
a part of the principal island, Nippon, to the west 
or south-west of Yokohama, towards the Bay of 
Osaka, which is near the eastern entrance to the 
Inland Sea of Japan. ‘The towns which suffered 
most were Ogaki and Gifu, in each of which 
places the earthquake was followed by a great 
fire, breaking out, probably, from the wooden 
houses falling in upon the stoves or hearths of 
domestic use, for it is not stated that there was any 
volcanic fire. At each of these towns the number 
of lives lost is reckoned at more than a thousand, 
The city of Nagoya, with 125,000 inhabitants, 
connected by railway with ‘Tokio, the Japanese 
capital, and with Yokohama, the chief European 
seaport, is said to have received much damage. 
Other instances of havoc are mentioned in reports 
from places inland ; but there are no accounts of 
great destruction in the large commercial city of 
Osaka, or in its seaport, which is Kobé, near 
Hiogo, on the shore of the bay farther west. Our 
Views of those places, from which the scenes of 
the recent earthquake are easily accessible, will 
nevertheless be interesting to the reader. The 
whole region between these towns and the moun- 
tain range which terminates in the celebrated 
mountain Fusiyama, or Fuji Shan, sixty miles 
from Yokohama, is populous, fertile, and wealthy, 
having a very active trade. The loss of property 
from the late terrible calamity must be immense, 
causing great misery to vast multitudes of people. 
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Frederick Augustus, 


ROYAL MARRIAGE 
The 


marriage of Prince 





THE LATE HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

A CUP FOR THE CARDIFF CORPORATION, 
The Marquis of Bute, in accepting and performing the dignified 
and useful office of Mayor of Cardiff during the past twelve- 
month, has set an example, rare but not unprecedented, which 
may happily be followed by other noblemen ; there is no 
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TO THE CARDIFF, 


nephew and heir of the King of Saxony, and 

the Archduchess Marie Louise of Hapsburg- 

Lorraine, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
would take place at Dresden on Saturday, Nov. 21, and the 
honeymoon would be spent at Prague. His Royal Highness, 
born May 25, 1865, is eldest son of Prince George, Duke of 
Saxony, the brother of King Albert I., by Duchess Maria, a 
daughter of King Ferdinand of Portugal, who was also a Prince 
of Saxe-Coburg. The Grand Ducal House of ‘Tuscany has, since 
Italy gained national unity, ceased to be a reigning family, but 
retains its rank, of course. and is an offshoot of the Austrian 
Imperial House of. Hapsburg - Lorraine, formerly reigning 
at Florence. In some non-political aspects Dresden might be 
regarded as the Florence of Germany; but the Saxon king- 
dom, though much diminished, having a population of less 
than three millions, has not been absorbed by Prussia ; and, by 


PRINCE FREDE.ICK AUGUSTUS OF SAXONY. 

the intellectnal activity of its educated middle classes, Saxony 
lias rendered services to German literature, philosophy, science, 
and art not inferior to those of the larger and more power- 
ful States of the Empire. ‘The majority of Saxons are Lutheran 
Protestants, but the royal family adheres to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
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on the sand-bank. The coastguard men instantly got their 
rocket apparatus to work, aided by many civilians, among 
whom were Lord Cantelupe and several clergymen. ‘The 
Charles Arcoll life-boat was launched through the raging 
surf, but, with three men at each oar, could make no way, 
snd had to drop anchor, hoping to catch the lines attached to 
casks thrown dat by the crew. Twelve rockets were fired, 
the last of which carried a line into the rigging of the ship. A 
hawser was got across, and all on board were safely carried 
one lady passenger, two children, a gentleman, niffe- 
teen others, mates, seamen, and the captain. Later in the 
day, six men were saved by the coastguard at Hastings from 
a schooner ashore near the Russian Gun. The Worthing life- 
boat rescued the crews of two vessels, fourteen men altogether. 


ashore 


A complimentary dinner was given on Monday, Nov. 16, to 
the crew of the Sandgate life-boat, and to the coastguard men 
and the soldiers from Shorncliffe. Camp, for their brave and 
active conduct in saving lives on “Nov. 11. The Dover life- 
boat crew, who came round to Sandgate to aid the Benvenue, 
will receivea testimonial. The crews of the Lydd and Dungeness 
life-boats, two of whom sacrificed their own lives to a similar 
duty, will not be unrewarded, The Rev. Cyril Robins, curate 
of Lydd, was one of the volunteers in the Littlestone life-boat, 
who toiled five hours and rescued eight men from a Swedish 
vessel. 

On land, in the seaside towns, especially Folkestone and 
Lastbourne, much damage to houses was occasioned by this 
storm. Three adjacent houses in Langhorne Gardens, Folke- 
stone, had their tall chimney-stacks blown down ; the of 
No. 8, a four-storey building, was smashed in; and the 
brickwork of the chimneys fell through all the floors 
the basement, making the whole interior a complete wreck. 
At Eastbourne, in Lismore Road, the chimney-stack of 
Gothic House, next to the Caldecott Museum, was blown down, 
and demolished one side of the building. The cook, a woman 
named Ames, at work in the kitchen in the basement, was 
found dead. One of the beams had penetrated her chest, and 
sh: must have been killed instantly. ‘The housemaid fell 


roof 


to 


thiough the flooring of an upper room, down to the bottom 
of the house, but got away safely. 
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A PAGE FROM ZADKIEL, 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
Six on t years ago, as if by inspiration whispered from the 
eculation arose as to whether this century also 
1! sa ars ar t r accompanying 
1 \\ ] y iin t repeat itself a he 
( of so « ened, emancipated, and flourishing a 
( u the nineteenth Favoured by the superstition 
( ire has era ted yet, this apprehension has 
t t in many m $s since it was first expresse 
igh it dropped out of newspapers and reviews long ago, 
Yet between that time and this the portents of a very busy 





nvulsion have accumulated prodigiously, Even in 


val world, what period has been more crowded with 


violences and disasters than the last quarter of this century? 
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tradition than experience, and popular le 
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ian any recorded in any kx less awful 
storm and 
the last 


thought 


shocks have been frequent; and what a story of 


told 
used 


Within 
to be 


wrought upon 


flood and air-borne pestilence has been 


half-dozen years! 
that 


it 


these convulsions of nature 


the 


or men — that thero yas sole 


mysterious 
That 


reasonable 


Ccoh- 


between them and w: and tumult. is 


the 


tion 


irs 


probably belief in China; and it 


18 


everywhere when famine, so often a consequence of natural 


disturbances, the acc But we of the Western 


orld 


kind, 


comes 1nto ount. 


no longer in any wystcrious connections of the 


What is not 
all that is to be noted now in that way 


Helleve 


immediately explicable is coincidental ; and 
isa great deal of coinci- 
aence, 

Only two or three persons who lived before the crash of 
the Revolutfon are known to h: foreseen what was 


great ive 


coming. ‘There were signs and tokens in plenty to be marked 
lived amongst them 
The 


more likely truth is that these saine signs and tokens were not 


after the event, but t ation that 


hoe gene! 


could not see them because they were too close, it is said. 


30 visible; the writing on the wall was brought out by the 
But whether they are fated 
to be fulfilled or not, portents of storm and earthquake in the 


fires of doom in accomplishment. 


world political are plain enough now, and that in all quarters. 
To me it seems that they were never more voluminous, more 


menacing, or more universal. Of course we know that, in 


great affairs as in small, misfortunes that come creeping up 
with the most threatening aspect often disappear altogether 
just when they seem about to spring upon us ; and so it may 
be with these advancing portents of commotion and convulsion 
But at ther 


stantial as we can expect such warnings ever to be. 


half the world over, present they are, as sub- 
With all 
its prosperity and the enormous advantage of lying quite 


without the European system, even the American continent is 
not so clear of future trouble as it looked a little while ago : there 
the prospect speaks of annexation—changes that would have a 
great effect in Europe, both politically and commercially, and 
there, too, is a fast-spreading undergrowth of Socialism of the 
most ferocious type. As yet, however, neither of these things is 
If we look elsewhere, 
we see that China, for example, is far more disturbed than 
that 
the sources of disturbance are deep, apparently, and that 
that 


before the century closes would be no surprise to some who 


sufficiently marked to engage attention. 
it has been since the Taeping rebellion was crushed ; 


they underlie a great deal is English. An explosion 


know the country best. If we come nearer home—and it is 
quite enough to look to Europe alone—we see no great nation 
with a prospect of tranquillity. There is no such prospect for 
us. Nodoubt we are much better off than some, especially if the 
be cousidered. Yet only a little 
to that the 


system of government upon which the Empire can repose 


immediate outlook alone 


boldness of speech is necessary declare one 


with safety—namely, the Parliamentary or party system— 
No com- 
petent observer of any political complexion doubts it; only 
the conviction that it 


because it doesn’t do to be “ pessimist,” 


isat this moment breaking down in all essentials, 


is so is not allowed a voice partly 
and partly because 
things may yet take a turn for the better. But whatever the 
stability of British institutions, however insignificant Socialist 
disruption here, however prosperous our trade and commerce 
spite of hostile tariffs, no great Continental explosion 
ean cecur without shaking England. Pass we, then, over 
the Channel to look about us there; and no sooner is’ that 
done than we find ourselves not merely surrounded by inferen- 
tial portents drawn from matters of opinion, but in the pre- 
sence of masses of ‘visible fact, as indubitably symptomatic 
drawn knives in ,a tavern brawi.’ There are two fresh 
reasons for lookingat those enormousarmaments with apprehen- 
sive eyes. ‘The first is that, vast as they are, orders have just 
gone out for increasing them ; the next is that these additions 
are ordered when all Europe is aware of a sudden decline in 
industrial prosperity, and when by no means the last thing to 
be feared isa financial crash in every great Continental capital. 
Everywhere the peoples burning with a well-kindled anger 
at their poverty ; everywhere the poverty more bitterly 
felt as a few of the comforts of life are just tasted and 
then lost again ; everywhere a decline in the means of 
living (for a time; at any rate), while the burden of 
war-preparation increasing ; everywhere the hatreds of 
nations inflamed by their Governments, and all made worse 
by the personal hostility of two great military autocrats, 
neither accounted perfectly wise. ‘lo crown all, a dearth 
which, while it is felt beyond the westérn borders of Russia, 
is devastating whole provinces in that country, with what 
excitements to rebellion cannot be measured, nor what tem pta- 
tions to regard it as an opportunity for war. None of these 
things are bile-engendered phantasies : they are actualities as 
solid as any ; and though their natural consequences may be 
all averted, what they do portend is that this century will 
close amid extraordinary commotion and change. : 
Usually the signs of the times are read too late. These are 
too obvious te be missed: and if we will only acknowledge 
them—all of us, merchants, politicians, party leaders of all 
varieties—and act accordingly, not much lasting harm need 
be feared in this tight little island. But neglect will not do. 
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SARASATE: AN APPRECIATION. 

. alert, broad-shouldered, with small, long-fingered hands 
notices the extreme length of the little finger), Senor 
impresses one, first of all, by a look of somewhat 
bored good-humour. Crisply curling hair, now quite grey. 
tands ont all over a massive head, trailing carelessly alons 
the fore A black moustache draws a heavy line sharply 
the pallor of a 


Short 
(one 
sarasate 
Ss ul 
head 


ncross 


strange, attractive, con- 
tradictory face. The 
short-sighted eyes—dark, 


prominentSpanish eyes— 
have a look of mingled ” 
pride, ennni, and amia- 
bility—the ennui of a 
disillusioned man of the 
world, the amiability of 
a nature which has re- 
mained essentially child- 
like, the pride of a true 
Spaniard, The eyes are 
passionate and = stormy; 
even when the jaded, in- 
different face breaks into 
a smile of unaffected 
pleasure, as the enthus- 
iasm of a whole audience 
moudts inapplause. The 
smile can become a laugh 
of boyish openness—at rehearsal, for instance, when a cat 
snddenly makes its appearance, jumping from seat to seat 
until it perches itself beside M. Ysaye, who is listening in the 
The nervousness of a highly strung organisation 
betrays itself in little unconscious movements—the adjust- 
ment of a tie, the rapid caress of the moustache, as the 
violin hangs motionless during the rests. Otherwise the figure 
in black stands immovable, only the fingers in action. 
But those fingers! Never were there such fingers 
Paganini! ‘They tell us that Paganini was more wonderful 
than Sarasate, as they tell us that Rachel was moré wonderful 





SENOR 


SARASATE, 


stalls. 


siiice 


than Sarah Bernhardt. We who have not heard the one or 
seen the other can but say that it may be so, but that 
certainly it seems impossible. In the matter of exccution 


there is apparently nothing that Sarasate cannot do; but 
there never was a greater mistake than to suppose his mastery 
of his instrument to have in it any of the more doubtfal 
qualities of the virtuoso. Mastery, sheer, absolute mastery. he 
certainly has, but with him what people term display is but 
the means to an end. Those fantastic Spanish dances, with 
their broken rhythm, their pizzicato effects, their bizarre alter- 
nations of tone, are not compositions made for our astonish- 
ment, but the real national dances, as one hears them in the 
south of Spain, only made more acute, more intense, more 
significant. Sarasate’s compositions are worthy of 
attention than they have yet received. They have a remarkable 
individuality, a feverish, troubled brilliance, a passionate 
intensity. Like his playing, they are curiously modern, for 
Sarasate is essentially the representative of all that is novel 
and troubled in the modern world. No violin sings with so 
strange an acuteness, becomes so haunting a voice, so pathetic 
a lyrical ery—the ery of the modern soul. ‘The bow strikes from 
the strings a shower of crystalline notes: they rain flashing]y, 
a visible brilliance. The light becomes lightning, there is a 
stormamong the strings, and the clear ascending tones broaden 
out into passionate, troubled chords, Suddenly a heavenly trill 
rises out of the tumult, like the voice of some more wonderful 
bird, a bird with a human soul. It rises, rises, until one almost 
seems to see the lark mounting into the sky, growing tinier 
against the blue. And then the strain changes, becomes more 
piercing, becomes almost an agony, as the magical bow seems 
to play a ghastly measure on strings made out of one’s very 
nerves, Like the most typical modern art, Sarasate’s playing is 
the art of Ja nécrose. Wagner in “ Tristan und Isolde,” Berlioz 
in “La Damnation de Faust,” have written the typical music of 
the present age, music which appeals to us by its mysterious 
kinship with our vague distresses, its cry from we know not 
whence, its cry for we know not what. The acting of Sarah 
Bernhardt has the same distressing, exciting effect—it racks us 
with the same nervous spasms. In poetry we have the art of 
Verlaine, in painting we have the art of Whistler, in sculpture, 
even, the art of Rodin—all of them the art of sensation 
sharpened to the point of morbid acuteness. It 
same appeal that Sarasate makes to us, and Sarasate alone 
among musicians. In Victor Hugo's phrase respecting 
Baudelaire, he has ¢ réc un nourcan Frisson, And to appeal W ith 
novel, with poignant effect to our sensations is the aim of the 


most characteristically modern art. A. 8. 


el ser 


is just the 


PRESENT. 


A WEDDING 


A richly chased and elegantly engraved silver waiter was 
presented to Colonel Fh. I’. 
recent marriage, 


todney Wilde on the occasion of his 
Colonel Wilde's regiment dates as far back 





SILVER WALTER PRESENTED TO COLONEL RODNEY WILDE. 


as 1804. and is over nine hundred strong. The great and well- 
deserved popularity of the Colonel—he joined the regiment 
thirty years ago—gives the testimonial a peculiar interest. It 
is a fine specimen of silversmith’s work, and was specially 
designed and manufactured by the firm of Mappin and Webb, 
of Mansion House Chambers, 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. George Lambert, the new Gladstonian member for 
South Molton, who was elected by a majority of 1212 over his 
Unionist opponent, Mr. 
Charles Buller, is a tenant 
farmer, a son of the late 
Mr. George Lambert, of 
Spreyton, and is only 
twenty-five years old. He 
is, however, a very vigor- 
ous speaker, and takes a 
leading part in the social 
life of the South Molton 
Division. He has been a 
practical farmer since he 
old, 


was nineteen years 
and is in the habit of 
addressing his brother 


agriculturists on questions 
concerning their interests. 
He is lord of the manor of 
Spreyton, a guardian of 
the poor, and was elected 
LAMBERT, M.P. a County Councillor at 

the last election after a 
vigorous fight. Ileis a good shot, and is personally a very 
popular man, having been supported by 250 farmers in South 
Molton, irrespective of politics. 
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The last vacancy in the ranks of the Ministry has been 
filled by the Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon's appointment to Sir 
John Gorst’s place as Under-Secretary for India. The appoint- 
ment was expected, for Mr. Curzon is one of the most pro- 
mising of the younger Conservatives, and has talent, birth, 
wealth, good looks, and social influence on his side. He had a 
very distinguished career at Oxford, which he rounded with a 
Fellowship at Oriel ; and his presidency of the Union marked 
one of the most brilliant years in the history of that famous 
society. * As member for Southport, he had an exceptionally 
happy introduction to Parliament, and, on the whole, he 
has justified it. He has not spoken often, but always with 
effect, with perfect ease of manner and finency of address, 
and with knowledge of his subject. He has been understood 
to be in training for the Indian Secretaryship; and his Eastern 
tour, resulting in a clever book. has given him a certain special 
insight into political questions in Central Asia and elsewhere. 
He is a handsome man, with a certain distinction of appear- 
ance. He did very well as Lord Salisbury’s private secretary 
during the Government of 1885, and it has always been recog- 
nised that he was to have promotion when the opportunity 
occurred, He is in his thirty-second year, and has written a 
good many articles for the Vational Rericw and other publica- 
tions. As Under-Secretary for India he will be in receipt of 
a salary of £1200 a year. 

General regret has been felt at the illness of Prince George 
of Wales, who is suffering from a mild attack of typhoid fever, 
the disease which brought the Prince of Wales to the brink of 
the grave in 1871. Happily, no fears are felt on Prince 
George’s account, the complaint having developed in the most 
favourable form, and the patient progressing steadily, under 
the care of Dr. Broadbent and Dr. Laking. “The theory is that 
he contracted the disease during his stay in Ireland, either at 
Lord Carew’s or elsewhere, and not at Sandringham. If the 
latter were the case, the double proof of the insanitary state 
of the Prince of Wales's country house would be serious 
enough. The Queen, with whom Prince George is a special 
favourite, has made repeated inquiries as to his progress, and 
has had ‘the bulletins regularly forwarded to her. Prince 
George is a favourite in the Navy, where his intelligence, good- 
humour, readiness to take all kinds of duty, and resolve never 
to profit by his position, have made him popular with officers 
and men alike. ‘The Princess of Wales is hastening home from 
Russia to her son's sick-bed. 

The new Knight of the Thistle, the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, who fills the vacancy in that honourable order 
caused by the death of Lord Minto, is the head of the house of 
Lindsay, an ancient and powerful family, who were in possession 
of considerable territories both in England and Scotland as 
early as the eleventh century. The name seems to have died 
out in England about the time of Edward II., after which the 
Lindsays were no longer summoned to Parliament, but they 
flourished greatly in the sister kingdom, and different members 
of the family have been conspicuous not only for their wealth 
and power, but for the distinction with which they have 
occupied offices of great public importance, Their greatest 
and most powerful representative was David, the fifth Earl of 
Crawford, who in the latter half of the fifteenth century was 
Keeper of Berwick, High Admiral of Scotland, and Lord Cham- 
berlain ; he was created Duke of Montrose,a dignity not assumed 
by his successors. ‘The Lindsays were staunch adherents of 
the Stuarts, and Ludovic, the sixteenth earl, fought for the 
King at Marston Moor. ‘The present holder of the title is the 
twenty-sixth Earl of Crawford and thirty-fourth Lord Lindsay. 
He isan F.R.S., has been President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and has distinguished himself more in science than in 
politics. His lordship has extensive estates at Dunecht House, 
Aberdeenshire, but his largest revenues are derived from coal 
mines on his property, Haigh Hall, near Wigan, in Lancashire. 
The Earl is only forty-four. 

The Hon. Rose Lawless, who was so unfortunately drowned 
a few days ago in a pond on the estate of her brother, Lord 
Cloncurry, Lyons, near Naas, county Kildare, was the third 
danghter of the third Baron Cloncurry. Miss Lawless, who 
was on a visit to her brother, resided at Blackrock, near 
Dublin, where Lord Cloncarry has a charming residence. 
She was a younger sister of the Hon. Emily Lawless, whose 
novel “* Hurrish ” and other tales of Irish life, have earned for 
her a considerable reputation in the literary world. 

A very genuine hero of the mission-field is now visiting 
some parts of hisdiocese for the last time before laying down 
his charge. Bishop Horden, of Moosonee, North-West America, 
is a prelate of the true apostolic type. In May 1851, Mr. 
Horden, who had been a schoolmaster, was sent by the Church 
Missionary Society to work among the Indians on the shores 
of I[udson’s Bay. Ile has now seen forty years’ service in 
that field, and-is no longer able calmly to face the privation 
and the toil incidental to his work. He has no “ palace,” but 
has a large experience in sleeping in the open air. He has 
no carriage, but has travelled many thousands of miles on 
snow-shoes, in sleighs, and in native canoes. He has few 
hel pe rs, but he can work for himself as compositor and printer, 
can knit his own socks, paddle his own canoe, and devise the 
best methods of saving his Indian flocks from the starvation 
which so often threatens them. Bishop Horden’s probable 
successor has just arrived in the diocese to be initiated into 
the work. 

Mrs. Jane Fitzgerald, the widow of Edward Fox Fitzgerald, 
and a daughter of the late Sir John Dean Paul, Bart., a well- 
known banker, who died on Nov. 2, was a daughter-in-law of 
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the unfortunate Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whose connection 
with the Irish revolutionary movement of 1798 caused his 
arrest. On June 4 in that year Lord Edward, who. disguised 
as a countryman, had taken refuge in a house in Dablin, was 
seized by a party commanded by Majors Sirr and Swan and a 
Captain Ryan ; his lordship offered a desperate resistance, and 
killed Ryan with a dagger, but was shot through the body by 
Sirr, and expired two days afterwards in great agony in a 
Dublin jail. Lord Edward was married at Tournay in 1792, 
to a lady named Stephanie Caroline Anne Syms, better known 
to students of history as * Pamela.” Her parentage has re- 
mained an unsolved mystery, but there are many reasons for 
believing her to have been a daughter of the Duke of Orleans 
(‘‘ Egalité”) and Madame de Genlis. 


The death, in her ninety-fifth year, of the Marchioness of 
Westminster took place on Noy. 11 at Inwood, in Devonshire, 
the country residence of her youngest daughter, Lady 
Theodora Guest. The Marchioness, who had been a widow 
since the death, in 1869, of her husband, the second Marquis 
of Westminster, had four sons and nine daughters. One 
daughter married a Duke of Northumberland, another an Earl 
of Macclesfield, and another Baron Wenlock. ‘The death of 
the Marchioness will throw into mourning a larger number of 
aristocratic families than that of any other member of the 
peerage. 

Like many other women of family, Lady Westminster was 
a keen politician. An amusing incident was connected with 
the election of 1873, when Lady Westminster's younger son, 
then Lord R. Grosvenor, appeared to speak for the Liberal 
candidate for Shaftesbury. ‘lhe Liberal candidate afterwards 
incautiously ventured on telling her tenants that he believed 
that her ladyshipwas not averse to his candidature. It was 
putting his fingers into the den of the apparently dozing 
lioness, for Lady Westminster, though she was seventy-five 
years old, pounced upon the hapless trespasser sharply. 

She wrote him a letter which for vigour and terseness could 
not have been surpassed by any woman of thirty. “As you 
have announced,” said she, “that there was a‘ false impression,’ 

















that I was ‘deeply interested in the coming election for 
THE LATE MARCHIONESS OF SVESTMINSTER. 
Shaftesbury,’ I beg to undeceive you, and to assure you that I 


am most anxious for the success of the Conservative cause, con- 
nected as it is with the preservation of our religion and our 
loyalty to our Queen. I am also aware that your religious 
principles differ very widely from my own, and therefore I 
cannot be surprised that in your disregard, or possible ignor- 
ance, of the Fifth Commandment, you have considered it a 
justifiable policy to induce a son openly to defy his mother.” 
This was hard on “the son,” who was nearly forty years old, 
and the Liberal “whip” of the moment! But-it is an illus- 
tration of the great lady’s idea of the political submission 
proper from her juniors or inferiors. However, Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish measures reunited Lady Westminster and her sons on 
public questions, 


A personality of considerable force and attraction will 
shortly be added to London advanced politics in Lord Carring- 
ton, who intends to resume the public career which has for the 
moment been interrupted by the end of his term of office as 
Governor of New South Wales. Lord Carrington is to come 
forward for the London County Council at the ensuing elections 
as “ progressive” candidate for the Hoxton Division of Shore- 
ditch. If he succeeds and his party obtains a majority, he is 
to be put forward as the successor to Lord Rosebery in the 
chairmanship, which will be vacant by the retirement of Sir 
John Lubbock.” Lord Rosebery may possibly stand again, but 
he will not again accept the chairmanship, which he resigned. 
Among the titled members of the Council, Lord Lingen and 
Lord Compton will resign their seats ; but Lord Monkswell 
and Lord Sandhurst will endeavour to find places in the 
incoming body. 

A somewhat notable personage has just died at Elm Park 
Road in Mr. Edward Maghlin Blood, the father of Lady Colin 
Campbell. Mr. Blood was an Irish landlord, of great dis- 
tinction of appearance, in which he somewhat resembled 
Mr. Gladstone, and with a peculiar knowledge of the art 
treasures of Europe and a fine taste in them. He wasan early 
member of the Reform Club, and belonged to the older genera- 
tion of Irish Liberals who preceded Mr. Gladstone's legislation. 
His handsome face and figure will be missed at London's art 
sales, at which he was a regular attendant. 

The Zimes correspondent at Vienna the death, 
under somewhat tragic circumstances, of General Baron Joseph 
Doepfner. the President of the Supreme Court of Military 
In his house there was an hydraulic lift worked by 
the door-porter. A few days ago the General s¥eturning home, 
rang for his porter to set the lift going. There was no answer 
to his bell, but he mnst have thought that everything was in 
order, for the key of the lift stood in the lock. Turning the key, 
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he opened the door, stepped into space, and dropped into the well, 
a depth of about 15 ft. He appeared, however, to be only a 
little shaken when he was picked up, and he was writing com- 
posedly at his desk on Nov. 16, when an attack of apoplexy 
struck him dead on the spot. The General was a most 
distinguished officer, who had fought in all the campaigns of 
Austria since 1849, and the high post which he held made him 
the arbiter in all affairs of honour between Austrian officers. 
Although he had paid but a few short flying visits to England, 
he spoke English with a rare felicity, and entertained the 
highest opinion of the British Army and of the regimental 
traditions under which British officers are trained to be gentle- 
men as well as soldiers. 

Monsieur Antoine, of the Paris Théatre Libre, expects ta 
produce a great sensation this winter by the production of a 
play translated from the Swedish. “ Mademoiselle Julie” is 
considered by many to be the ehcf-d’arrre of the Northern 
dramatist August Strindberg (Strindberf). The Berlin Free 
Theatre have also included this one-act play in their winter 
programme, but a flutter has been caused in the German 
dramatic dovecots by the Emperor having assumed the role 
of moral censor. 

Strindberg is, perhaps, after Count Leon Tolstoi, the 
strangest and most eccentric figure in literary Europe. 
Hating both his kind and the life of cities with an intense 
hatred, he lives alone on a small island—that is to say, alone 
with his dogs. In this desert spot he spends most of his 
nights meditating on and trying to develop, by means of his 
dramas and romances, the theories of the German Socialist 
metaphysician Frederick Nietsche, of whom he considers him- 
self a humble disciple. Strindberg is fast acquiring an 
enormous reputation in his own country ; but his works are 
both too simple in motif and too naturalistic in form to bear 
analysis. 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

The portrait of the late Hon. Lewis Wingfield is from a photo- 
graph by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, 230, Regent Street, W.; that 
of Senor Sarasate by Herr V. Schenrich, of Berlin; that of 
Mr. W. ‘I’. Stead by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, 
W.; that of Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony by Hans 
Hanfstaengl, Dresden; that of the Archduchess Louise of 
Tuscany by Adéle, of Vienna; that of Mr. Lambert, M.P., by 
Mr. John Browning, of Bedford Circus, Exeter ; and the sur- 
vivors of the Benvenue by Mr. R. W. Bindon, of Folkestone 
and Ashford. 





MUSIC. 

It was very natural that Miss Macintyre should be ambitions 
to appear as the heroine of Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria Rusticana ” 
some time during her engagement at the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
The part is one peculiarly adapted to her fervid temperament 
and emotional style, and the music, had it been written for 
her, could not have come more exactly within the fess.tura 
that displays Miss Macintyre’s voice to best advantage. Hence 
her appearance and her success in the réle of Santuzza on 
Saturday, Nov. 14. The young artist, looking charming in her 
Sicilian peasant costume, had little difficulty in commanding 
sympathy for the unhappy damsel who has been deceived 
by the village Lothario, and, whether in her appeal to 
the latter or her vengeful outburst against Lola or her 
despairing avowal of the truth to the deceived husband, Miss 
Macintyre completely identified herself with the situation. A 
certain monotony of gesture was noticeable, but this may have 
been difficult to avoid in an embodiment which is essentially 
lachrymose and triste throughout. On the, other hand, Miss 
Macintyre’s efforts to infuse vocal contrast into her rendering 
of the music—notably her occasional use of parlato effects to 
suggest deep intensity of passion—wwere invariably appropriate 
and striking. Her performance altogether elicited the 
emphatic approval of a crowded audience. 

‘The last nights of the autumn season of Covent Garden 
being at hand, Sir Augustus Harris has contented himself 
and for that matter his patrons also—with repetitions of 
operas already given. In the second performance of * Lohen- 
grin,’ Mr. Edward Scovel duly took his place in the cast, 
although not perhaps entirely free from the effects of his 


indisposition, Save as to an increase of dramatic power, there 


was nothing to note in Mr. Scovel’s impersonation that 
was not fully criticised when he played Lohengrin 
in London some five years since. Now, however, that 


he seems determined to return to grand opera, we advise 
the American tenor not to place too heavy a strain upon his 
resources by attempting Wagnerian parts. He will surely find 
scope enough for his talents among the lighter réles of the 
serious repertory. A word of praise is due to Mr. Ffrangcon 
Davies for undertaking the part of the Herald, at very brief 
notice, in place of Signor Abramoff. His services were, for- 
tunately, not needed at the Royal English Opera, and Mr. D'’Oyly 
Carte readily placed the young Welsh baritone at his brother 
manager's disposal. 

The programme of the sixth Crystal Palace Saturday Con- 
cert (Nov. 14) contained nothing but familiar material—this, 
however, being sufficiently attractive to draw a large audience. 
Miss Fanny Davies and Mr. Edward Lloyd are popular artists 
in the highest sense of the term, and to hear one play the 
pianoforte concerto of Schumann and the other sing Wagner's 
“ Preislied” may be reckoned as among the greatest treats 
@hat any English executant or singer can afford. Mr. Manns’ 
fine orchestra supplemented the welcome efforts of the above 
favourites with a superb performance of Brahms'’s symphony 
in C minor, No. 1, and also of Méhul's overture to “ Le Jeune 
Henri.” We were scarcely so satisfied, though, with the reading 
of the “ Meistersinger” overture, which ended the concert. 
Did we not happen to know that Mr. Manns resides at Syden- 
ham, we should have fancied he was in a hurry to catch his 
train. 

A lively English version of M. Messager’s comic opera 
“ Fauvette” was introduced to London andiences at the 
Royalty on Nov. 16 by a company which has for some time 
been touring with the same piece in the provinces. Although 
vastly inferior in every sense to “ La Basoche "—belonging, 
indeed, to the genre of opéra-bouffe rather than that of opéra- 
comique—* Fauvette,” nevertheless, presents many engaging 
features, and certainly the requisite tunefulness and “ go” for 
pleasing provincial audiences. Mr. Horace Lingard and his 
troupe work with a great deal of vigour and no little intelli- 
gence, and at the Royalty they have met with a very favourable 
reception. 

It is proposed to issue on Dec. 1 a special Mozart Centenary 
supplement to the Musical Times for that month. It will 
consist of thirty-two pages, and contain, besides a biographical 
sketch of the master and a paper on his genius and works, a 
number of interesting extracts from a variety of sources with 
reference to his qualities and the circumstances of his career. 
A considerable number of illastrations, including many 
portraits and views of places made memorable by association 
with the great musician, will be given in the text. There 
will also be a special portrait of Mozart, by Professor Hube.t 
Ilerkomer, R.A. 
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‘©? Tis the Mistress,”’ 


said Jasper. 





‘*T ll take this way,” said the Gaffer. 
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‘© T don’t want her to know I’ve been here.’’ 


“COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE” 


AN ENGLISH PASTORAL. 


233 


ROBERT BUCHANAN 


AuTHOR OF “GoD AND THE MAN,” “THE SHADOW OF THE SwoRD,” &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MISCHIEF BREWING. 
Foul was the place where it grew, 

Foul was its blossom and breath ; 

Chilly and foul as the dew 
Wiped from lips parted in death !—The Philtre. 


It was something of a surprise to Gaffer Kingsley, returning 
home atter his usual morning walk about the Warren Farm, 
to find George sitting in the parlour. He had quite sup- 
posed that when the boy had marched out of the house, 
followed by mualedictions, that it was his farewell, at least 
for a time. 

‘Thought better of it, you?’’? was the Gaffer’s jeering 
query, as he threw his hat on the disorderly table and sat down 
to his midday meal. 

George made no answer, and did not even return the look 
the old man bent upon him from under his foxy brows. 

‘* If you be o’ the same mind still,’’ said the Gaffer, ‘I 
give ’ee straight warnin’ as you don’t stay here. Them as lives 
under my roof ’beys my authority, see? I ’ll have no lazybone 
vagabonds coortin’ no beggarly sluts from my premises, so make 
your mind up, and do it quick.”’ 

George rose and left the room, and the old man, having 
bolted a few mouthfuls of food and swallowed a can of butter- 
milk, leaned back in his chair and communed with himself in 
angry mutterings. 

‘**T Ihave it out wi’ him, anyhow,”’ he said to himself, and, 
rising, walked upstairs to George’s room. 

‘* Make your cl’ice, Jarge,’’ he said. ‘‘ Which is it to be ? 
Will ’ee have the money and the varm, and a likely lass for 
a wife, or will’ee go out o’ this and starve? Make your 
ch'‘ice.”’ 

‘*My choice is made, father,’ 
** You won’t be troubled with me much longer.’ 

‘*No,”’ growled the Gaffer, ‘‘that I won’t, ye may take 
your oath o’ that! Do as you’re bid, or out of this house you 
go, neck and crop.”’ 

‘**T shall leave this house as soon as I’m ready,”’ 
son. 

He meant to stay and make a final appeal to Bridget, and 
he had but little doubt of the effect that appeal would have. 
The poor child had been distraught that morning. She would 
come to see the situation with clearer eyes, and her affection 
for him would triumph over her fear of her sister’s anger. 
Catherine, too, would repent of her harshness; it was not in 
her nature to go on hating so affectionate and inoffensive a 
creature as Bridget. 

** Ready?’ echoed the Gaffer. 


(AU Rights Re 


said George, quietly. 


said his 


** Ready to leave? D—n 


erved.] 


your impudence! See, you! Gi’e me your word as ye ’ll 
marry Catherine Thorpe, or pack your duds and march !”’ 

‘* Then pay me that money you owe me,’’ answered George. 
**Tt’s all one to me whether I stay here or go to the Ring o’ 

sells.”’ 

At this the Gaffer foamed at the mouth, and lifted his staff 
to strike. The calm unthreatening eye with which George 
watched the gesture made him lower it. 

‘* Please understand,”’ said George, ‘‘ that I mean to have 
my due. The money is mine. There are ten years to be paid. 
You can take fifty pounds a year as the price of my living here. 
That leaves five hundred pounds. Give me the cash and [ ’1l 
go at once.”’ 

The Gaffer stammered, incoherent with rage, and ended 
the interview, which had taken so unpromising a turn, by 
leaving the room. 

Now, Gaffer Kingsley’s character has been handled with 
exceptionally small skill if it has not become abundantly 
plain to the reader that he was purely and simply a mono- 
maniac. A natively grasping and miserly temperament, 
exaggerated by years of indulgence, had ended in a literal 
inability to care for, or, indeed, to see, anything in the world 
but money. He loved money with an intensity for which it is 
not easy to find a parallel. No religious devotee could make 
of his God, no passionate lover of his mistress, so complete 
and all-absorbing an idol as pounds, shillings, and pence had 
become to the old miser. When a passion has once reached 
such proportions, its results may at any moment become 
tragic, and the person who crosses or thwarts it has need of 
the protection of his guardian Angel! 

The mere suspicion that George loved Bridget had 
awakened in the Gaffer’s mind a hatred such as most men 
would find it difficult to conceive. When after Catherine’s 
accession to fortune George still persisted in his choice, the 
hatred, great and venomous as it had been, deepened. And 
now George’s insane infatuation was not merely causing him 
to pursue a penniless girl, not merely impelling him to throw 
away hundreds of broad acres and thousands of pounds of 
solid money, but was going to cost him, George’s father, five 
hundred pounds in cash! Words are weak to describe the 
paroxysms of senile wrath into which the old man was thrown 
by that prospect. Had Bridget stood before him he would have 
killed her with his hands. 


A little after sunset that evening, as Jasper the shepherd 
was wending his way to his hut, he beheld the figure of the 
Gaffer painfully covering, with much hard breathing and many 
stoppages, the last of the little knolls which lay between the 
hut and the upper fields. It was the first time the old man had 


paid him the honour of a personal visit for some years ; 80, 
leaning on his crook, Jasper awaited with some curiosity the 
explanation of his appearance. 

“‘Eh!’’ said the Gaffer, wiping a perspiring forchead with 
the sleeve of his coat, ‘‘’tis a moundy hard climb to get to ’ee, 
Shepherd. Ye allays said ye warn’t fond o’ company, and I 
should think you gets little enough of it hercaway.”’ 

‘* More than I wants sometimes,’’ said the Shepherd, witha 
sour look at his visitor. ‘* What brings you here so late ¢”’ 

‘* Gi’e me time, and I’1l come to it,’’ answered the Gaffer, 
sitting on a grass-covered mound. He slowly panted his wind 
back, but seemed in no hurry to approach the object of his 
visit. ‘The Shepherd, looking at him, saw that his coarse- 
grained skin was pallid under its tan and grime, and the 
hands which leant upon his staff were tremulous. 

‘*Tain’t the man I was, Shepherd. I’m getting old, and 
the hill it breathes me.’’ 

**Folk don’t get younger at 
Shepherd, dryly. 

** Nor at yourn, come to that,’’ answered the Gaffer. 

‘* Well,”’ said Jasper, ‘‘ I left my pot o’ the hob, and 
once cooked is enough for my victuals, What can I do 
for ’ee?”’ 

The Gaffer looked round with tremulous caution. 

** There ’s nobody within hearin’, Shepherd ?”’ 

** Dogs and sheep,’’ replied the Shepherd. ‘‘ Nowt else.’’ 

‘* Well, then, I want ’ee to help me, and I ’ve come to ax ’ee 
to do it.’’ 

‘*T thought ye scorned my ways too much for that,’’ said 
Jasper. 

** Ye ’re known for a skilful man, Shepherd, far and near. 
The wenches come to thee for love-philtres, and the men know 
your skill in yerbs.”’ ; 

He paused and looked round again. His lips twitched 
oddly, and he kept glancing askant from Jasper’s face to the 
surrounding country. 

‘*Ye know that brindled 
beast you cured o’ the mange? 

Jasper nodded. The Gaffer rubbed his bristly lips, swal- 
lowed, and went on. 

‘She be sickenin’ of a bite she got from a dog up-town. 
She flies at folk, and I’m a bit afeared. Well, then, ’tis 
simple—I want to get rid of her to save trouble.”’ 

‘*Then shoot her,’ said Jasper. ‘‘That’s easy enough, 
surely.”’ 

The Gaffer shook his head, looking up at Jasper with a 
curious cunning leer. 

‘* Nay, I hate the look o’ blood, and I don’t want to torture 
the poor beast, for, though maybe ye wouldn’t think it, I’m 


your time o’ life,’’ said the 


mastiff bitch o’ mine, the old 














tender-"earted, and hate the sight o’ pain. So—TI were think- 
ing, ye ‘re a skilful man, Shepherd, and know the qualities o’ 
verbs —I were thinkin’ ye might gi’e me something for her to 
drink, something to kill her, without making a mess with her 
blood l pain. Without pain,’’ he repeated, darting 
1 glan t J r’s fuce d then letting | eyes wander 
indeter rt landscape 
Little I me t 1¢ for that said Jasper Get 
som uf take the phosphorus, and melt it down in 
milk 
‘A iy !’’ said the old man, ‘‘T understand. But now 
I‘ll tell ’ee.”’ He looked round again with even greater 
iution than before, and leant nearer, speaking almost in a 
Ww pel * Tain't my own dog, but a neighbour's, as | wai 
n A great black brute, as comes to our fold at night, 
in‘l worries the lam Say, you! doan’t ‘ee know some yerb 
t ki and ive no tracer If the beast wa opened 
i find the phos- 
] tuff inside of 
| ind then I'd be 
» i up ! ip 
w 
\ Vil t ] ae 
i id 
‘ i 
! i 
I i l 
Jasper 
| Gaffer started. 
I tid nowt o’ 
! 1 creature he 
ud anerily I told 
‘ dog, Shepherd.” 
ae r Christian 
"t on matter for 
that, answered Jasper 
What's death to one 
death to the other.’ 
** Ay,”’ said the old 
man. ‘*Ay! ve say so, 
and ye're a_ skilful 
ma Ay, no doubt 
But if I gave ‘ex 
poison like that,’’ said 
Jasper, it might get 
into trouble. Ye 
might leave it lying 
ibout, and mischief 


might happen.” 
‘Never fear,”’ 
the Gaffer, 
Never fear for that 
I'll be main careful, 
trust me Say, now, 
fincl me the stuff 


said 
eagerly 


can ye 
| want 

‘* 1 don’t know as I 
couldn’ t,”’ said Jasper ; 
‘that is, if I was well 
enough paid for the 
risk o° it.’’ 

’ a0 course, of 
course. That's reason- 
able enough.”’ 

He qualified this 
acquiescence, which on 


second thoughts ap- 
peared som what too 
realy 

“But how much, 
Shepherd? Ye know I 


le “a poor man.’ 
“T know ye’re 


made of brass,”’ said 
Jasper. ‘' Folks who 
come to me must pay, 
Gafler. This job’s 


worth—let me see! 
He rubbed his forehead 
with an open palm, 
and watched the old 
min with a keen relish 


of his tremendous 
anxiety to hear the 
price, nothing of which 


was visible in his face, 
which was intently cal- 
culative. “ It’s worth 
two pounds.”’ 

“Two pound!” 
cried the Gaffer, with 
a drooping jaw. 

** And cheap at the 
money,’’ said Jasper, 
‘*if the beast robs ‘ce 
of your lambs.”’ 

‘*Two pound!” re- 
peated his companion. 
**Eh, Shepherd, but 
two pound ’s a mort o’ 
money. ‘Two pound for 
a drop o’ yerb stuff! ”’ 

‘Two pound is my 
pi ice,”’ repli d Jasper . 

inflexibly. 

**T'll tell ’ee what 
Ill do!” cried the 
old man. “I'll give 
‘ee twenty shillings! 
Good money !”’ 

‘*Ye may keep it,’’ answered Jasper, preparing to go. 
‘* Take my advice, and, if the dog’s a poacher, lay in wait for 
him and shoot him. There’s no law to punish a man for 
defending his own, and ’tis less dangerous than meddling with 
drugs ye don’t understand the workings of.”’ 

**1 want the stuff,”’ said the Gaffer. 

** Then pay for it,’’ retorted the Shepherd. 

“T°ll give ‘ee thirty shillings,’’ said 
desperately. 

‘** I "ll take two pounds,’’ answered Jasper, gaffing his fish 
after playing him; ‘‘ and if you try to beat me down again you 
sha’n’t Nave the stuff at all—not at no price.” 

** Well,”’ said the Gaffer, dolorously, ‘‘ two pound, then ! 

**Cash down,’’ said Jasper, holding out his hand for the 
money. 

** T)’ye think I be the Bank, ye vule !”’ asked the old man, 
snappishly, ‘‘to carry all that power o’ money about wi’ me, 
and get murdered of a night for my foolishness? My word’s 
my word. Give me the stuff and you shall have the two 

yuncd.”” 
** Touch hands on it, Gaffer, and it’s a bargain.”’ 


the old 


man, 


” 


” 


THE 


‘* Eh, dear!’ he said, passing his hand over her head. 
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The old min gave him a tremulous and clammy hand, 
withdrawing it to wipe his forehead. 


Eh, ve ‘re a hard-fisted old man, Shepherd.” 
‘There ’s another thing, Gaffer,”’ said Ja per. * Ye must 
vear to me to tell ne’er a soul where the stuff was gotten.”’ 
adh yes !’’ exclaimed the old man. ‘* Ye’re safe in my 
hands !”’ 


‘* And you be sure that ‘tis only for the beast that kills thy 
] mb le 

‘Surely, surely,’ said the Gaffer. ‘*‘ What else should it 
be for? Perhaps ye think,’’ he suggested, with a ghastly 
attempt at jocularity, ‘‘as I want to poison the lambs ’em- 


‘** Other peoples’, ye might,’’ replied Jasper. 

‘*Ye’ve afoul tongue, Shepherd,”’ said the old man. 
a guard on it.”’ 

Jasper laughed dryly. 
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‘*T've been told o’ Satan reproving sin,’’ he said, “but I 
never Aeard him do it before. Bide here a while, and [’ll bring 
the stuff to ye.” 

He went off with his long slouching stride to the hut, and 
the Gaffer, left alone, sat staring straight before him, breathing 
almost as heavily as he had done ten minutes before, after 
mounting the hill. 

‘**T didn’t think the old vule ‘d ever be so much use to any- 
body,’’ he murmured to himself. ‘* What’s death to one is 
death to the other! And no trace! Eh! I must make sure o’ 
that. If that’s so 1’m safe in doing it, and when the road ’s 
clear, Jarge ’]] learn sense, and take Catherine.”’ 

He fell into so deep a brown study that the Shepherd was 
back at his side without his knowing it. 

‘** Here, you !’’ suid Jasper, holding out the phial. 

rhe Gaffer started with a choking gasp, and the hand he 
extended trembled like a leaf in the breeze. 

** What be ye shakin’ at?’’ asked the Shepherd. 

‘** Nowt, nowt,’’ answered the old man, covering his con- 
The wind ‘s 
Is this all?” he asked, 


fusion by rising and setting his hat on his head 
cold hereaway. 


Gi’e me the stuff. 
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** How hot your head is!”’ 
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looking at the phial wonderingly. ‘* There beant much here 
to kill a beast-—-main little for two pound, Shepherd.’’ 

** Eno igh and to Spire ,’ said Jaspe ef “36s quality, not 
quantity, as does the trick. Pour it into some buttcrmilk, and 
let the beast drink it, he ‘ll trouble ’ee no morc.”’ 

‘* Be it yerb stuff ?”’ 

** Belladonny, ’tis called, distilled from them poison flowers 
that grow i’ the churchyard.”’ 

‘* An’ it leaves ne’erasign? Sure’”’ 

** Not if all the doctors in the land was called in to look for 
it. Be careful wi’ it. Don’t leave it ])ing about.”’ 

** Ay! I'll take care.”’ 

He started again. 

** What’s that?’’ he asked in an awestruck whisper. 

The moonbeams had grown powerful in the last half- 
hour, and by their light the figure of a woman was seen 
approaching at a distance. 

***'Tis the Mistress,’’ 


said Jasper. ‘What 
can she want wi’ me 
at this hour ?’’ 

wit Get! take this 


way,’’ said the Gaffer. 
**T don’t want her to 
know L’ve been here, 
for women they talk. 
Mind! not a word!”’ 
and receiving a nod in 
answer to the caution, 
he slipped noiselessly 
behind a row of bushes 
while Jasper advanced 
to the brow of the hill 
to meet Catherine. 


CHAPTER 


CATHERINE SEEKS 


XIV. 

A CHARM, 

O what can win an old love 
back, 

And what can wile a new? 
Teach me a spell to change 
his heart, 
Ere mine doth 

two! 


break in 
Old Se nq. 

Catherine slowly and 
laboriously reached the 
summit of the incline, 
and fora momcnt stood 
there, her hand upon 
her side, breathing 
heavily and = uncon- 
scious of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Shep- 
herd, who, leaning on 
his crook, regarded her 
long and keenly from 
under his penthouse 
brows before moving 
towards her. At the 
muffled sound of his 
feet on the short, crisp 


turf, she started and 
turned. 

“Ah! it is you, 
Jasper,’’ said she, with 
a quick catch of her 
breath. 

‘“Ye be alate 
visitor, Miss Cathe- 


rine,’’ said the oldman. 
** Will ’ee come to the 
hut?’’ 

‘*Not  yet,’’ 
answered. ‘I 
stifled within 
The free air 
good.”’ 

She breathed deeply 
with a long tremulous 
sound, as if she had 
just escaped from some 
asphyxiating atmos- 
phere. 

‘*Sit awhile,”’ said 
Jasper, and taking ler 
by the hand, led her to 
the mound of earth on 
which the Gaffer had 
been seated but a few 
minutes before. ‘* Ye 
be a bit tired, mistress, 
’tis a longish climb.”’ 

She sank into a sit- 
ting posture, still re- 
taining his hand, and, 
supporting her ‘chin 
upon her disengaged 
palm, remained staring 
before her with an in- 
tent and yet expres- 
sionless look. ad 

Jasper took advan- 
tage of ler abstraction 
to scan her appearance, 
and was shocked at the 
change she presented. 
In all his former know- 
ledge of her she had 
worn a settled aspect 
of placid and resolut: cheerfulness, wavering at moments to 
something which might have been called gaiety, and never 
falling below a grave and kindly seriousness. In the last day 
or two she seemed to have aged by five years. Her face was 
pale, and in the dead white light of the moon looked absolutely 
bloodless. ‘he moonlight darkened the heavy coils of her 
brown hair to black, and so deepencd the pallor of her skin. 
As she sat with her head bent, her eyes were fathomless pits 
of darkness, and the long lashes and the deep bistre shadows 
under the lower lids increased their apparent size and gave her 
an appearance scarcely earthly. 

She sat for some moments, lax and abandoned, like a living 
figure of despair, till Jasper’s heart yearned over her. A man 
of few and deep affections, he loved Catherine with an almost 
paternal love, and his bowels were moved to sorc compassion 

‘* Have a bit o’ courage, mistress,’’ he said, cherishing her 
hand and patting her shoulder, as if she had been an ailing 
child. Indeed, to his great age and sad experience she seemed 
scarcely more. He would have had little enough sympathy to 
spend on most other people afflicted with Catherine’s trouble. 
He had seen too many hearts broken and healed again for an 


she 
feel 
rooms. 


does me 
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unhappy love affair to stir in him a much deeper compassion 
than he would have felt for a child crying over a spoiled toy. 
But with Catherine it was different. He knew, or guessed, the 
depths of her nature, her ready charity and inexhaustible 
kindliness. She had sat upon his knee, a mere baby, and he 
owed her numberless acts of thoughtful generosity. 

** Eh, dear!”’’ he said, passing his hand over her head and 
letting it rest for a moment on her brow. ‘‘ How hot your head 
is! And your hands be cold as ice. You’re in a fever, I doubt. 
Ye should be at home and in your bed, Miss Catherine, not out 
here in the chills and the dew. Come into the hut.”’ 

‘* No, no,”’ she said, resisting the motion of his hand. ‘‘I 
am better here.’ 

She sat for a time silent, and then, to Jasper’s pity and 
almost terror, burst into tears. 

‘**'Tis the first time in all my life I’ve seen ’ee cry,’’ said 
the old man, ‘‘and I’ve seen you in sore trouble too. Well, 
tears are good for women folk. It’s like cursin’ toa man, I 
suppose. Itdon’t change things, butit eases the heart. What 
is it, mistress? Can I do aught to help ’ee?”’ 

‘*T don’t know,” said Catherine, when she had conquered 
the paroxysm sufficiently to speak. ‘It’s like death upon 
me, Jasper. Like death? Oh, if I could only die!”’ 

‘*Nay, nay!’’ said Jasper, with an old-world smile of 
great pity and shrewd humour combined. 


“It’s not so bad 
as that, Miss Catherine.’ 

‘* It’s the truth,’? said Catherine. ‘‘ My strength seems 
gone. I seem always tottering and falling, my eyes shut, my 
head like a load of lead. Down there it was different. I was 
strong and fierce, and my hands felt like iron. But now, in 
the rising of the moon, something seems falling on me and 
melting my strength away. I stifle! Iseem sick and faint! 
I haven’t the strength even to utter a cry! I wonder if death 
is like what I feel.”’ 

Jasper shook his head with a repetition of the sad, wise 
smile, and silence fell again for a space. Presently, on the 
stillness of the moonlit prospect, a long, low plaintive cry— 
a sound of infinite pathos - rose and passed. It was so strangely 
sorrowful that it pierced even the numbed sense of the despair- 
ing woman. 

“Ay!” said Jasper, ‘‘ ye hear that sound, Miss Catherine ? 
Sad and long, like the moan of a human creature in deadly 
pain. It’s the cry o’ the white owl o’ the Weald. It’s the 
call o’ the lonesome she-bird in the moonlight to her mate 
that *s death-struck, and will ne’er come to her again.”’ 

‘*T hear,’’ said Catherine. 

“And it’s the same cry that comes from your heart, 
Miss Catherine—the cry of one forsaken and heartbroken.”’ 

Catherine looked at him with a wild question in her eyes. 

“Ay,’’ suid Jasper, ‘‘ it’s the love-trouble that brings ’ce 
here to-night. Ye love someone, and the love is tearing your 
heart wi’ pain.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Catherine, dropping her head again, 
that, it’s that, Jasper.”’ 

“Ay!” said Jasper again. ‘‘ Young Jarge, mistress!’ 

‘You know,”’’ said Catherine, peering at him half startled. 

‘*T saw it long ago,”’ said Jasper. ‘‘ Maybe, if I’d seen it 
sooner I might ha’ spared ye this, for ye’re a lass of courage, 
and ye would ha’ schooled yourself to bear it. But ye ’re 
deep and close, Miss Catherine, and ye showed nowt till it was 
too deep-rooted in your heart, and I e’en held my tongue and 
boded trouble. And the trouble ’s come.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Catherine. ‘‘I love him. And he hates me. 
That’s why I’m here, Jasper. Listen! You are old and 
wise. You love me, I think! You would help me if you 
could ¥”’ 

**Surely,’’ 
humour and 
mistress.’’ 

‘* You can,’’ said Catherine, with rapid eagerness. ‘‘ You 
know the secrets of the earth. Give me something to win his 
heart backtome. I want George. Hemustlove me! He shall 
love me!”’ 

‘*There’s one who desarves thee more, Miss Catherine, 
one who has loved thee long and dear, who will love thee till 
death, and would give his life to save thee from a moment’s 
pain.’’ 

Catherine’s eyes questioned him. 

** Geoffrey Doone, poor lad. He loves thee dear.”’ 

** Loves me?’’ said Catherine, with wide wandering eyes 
distended in the moonlight and a shaking hand upon Ler 
tumultuous heart. ‘‘ Loves me? Geoffrey ?”’ 

‘* Ay, with his whole heart,’’ said the Shepherd. 

** Poor Geoffrey !’’ said Catherine. ** Then that’s why he’s 
so strange and sad. Oh, Jasper, does he suffer as I suffer? ”’ 

‘* Ay, and has suffered for years. And ye never guessed 
it?’’ 

** Never. 

ser 
mistress.”’ 

‘* Poor Geoffrey,’’ repeated Catherine. ‘‘ But, Jasper, I love 
George.”’ 

The wounded heart, egotistic as every heart is in its suffer- 
ing, forgot the sorrow that was not its own. 

‘*T shall always love him. Jasper, I beseech you, take pity 
onme! Helpme! I will pay you well. You shall have all 
I possess. I will pay you even with my heart’s blood, my life! 
‘Teach me a charm to make him care for me! Teach me how 
to change his heart.”’ 

‘* That ’s more than the wit o’ man can do, Miss Catherine,” 
said the old man, sadly and solemnly. ‘‘ Charms and philtres 
are for silly folk, not for strong folk like Catherine Thorpe. 
Ye must be sore distraught to come on an errand like that. 
Listen. Ye ask my help. Ye shall have it; all the help that 
mortal man can give ye, ye shall have. Go home, fall on your 
knees, and ask God to change thy heart ; ask Him to teach’ee 
to forget. ’Tis all that you can do, mistress, all that you can 
do!” 

‘‘ Forget!’’ cried Catherine, wildly. ‘‘No, not that? 
It’s sweet to love, for all the pain. 1’d rather suffer as I 
suffer now, more if it could be, than cease to love at all.”’ 

Her voice trembled to silence, and for a space she was 
juiet. 
‘*T tell you,”’ she burst out again, “I love him! I will 
never love any other! The thought of him is killing me, 
killing me! He has taken his love to my sister, a child who 
doesn’t know what love means. But she shall not have him. 
He is mine!” 

‘* That ’s as God wills, Miss Catherine,’’ said the Shepherd. 
“°Tis beyond us. Things like that don’t come and go at man 
or woman’s bidding! ‘They be like the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, like the rain that falleth on the salt sea or the 
cornfield. ’T'is hard, bitter hard—have I not known it? It’s 
the common lot, wellnigh as certain as death to all the seed o’ 
man. Pray the Lord to change ’ee. Pray to Him to see the 
mercy as He holds out to ye. Let your sister and the man 
whom God has chosen for her go their way, and turn your 
heart to Geoffrey Doone. Ye need a strong man to guard ’ee, 
poor weak thing as ye be with all your strength. Take the 
strongest and the best.’ 

‘*T cannot! I cannot !’’ wailed Catherine, impressed even in 
her agony with the Scriptural severity of the old man’s speech. 


*5t"s 


man, smiling again, with less 
““T’d help ye if I could, 


said the old 
more sadness. 


Why, he has never given a sign !”’ 


said Jasper, a little drily. ‘* Think again, 
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How could I? What should I have to give to any 


’ 


‘* Jasper ! 
man but George?’ 

‘‘Duty! Loving care! Respect! All that makes the 
love of man better than the love of the beasts that perish—all 
that would bring love in a heart as strong as thine, once this 
foolish fancy o’ yours was past.”’ 

‘*T cannot! [ cannot! ”’ cried Catherine again. 

‘God help ’ee, mistress,’’ said the old man. ‘* And He will. 
Pray toHim. A humble and contrite heart. Eh, lass, your 
help is there.”’ 

‘*There is no help for me there,’’ said Catherine. 
seems against me.’’ 

‘* Wild words, Miss Catherine ! 
of the little one.’’ 

He felt Catherine tremble under his hand, and, thinking 
her touched by that appeal, went on— 

‘There was a blessing in your love for her. All folks 
honoured ’ee for it, and saw your sacrifice. “Iwas a burnt 
offcring, like them we read of in God’s book. Day and night, 
sleeping and waking, your thought was for the child, the 
mother’s latest born. Yonder stars and moon were not more 
true in their courses, more steadfast to their duty than ye, 
Miss Catherine. Shall all that be changed and forgotten ? 
Nay, may the Lord forbid! Ye loved the child as though 
she had been your own first-born. Will ye come between her 
and the man she loves? Go home, lass; kneel to the Lord and 
ask Him to soften your heart.”’ 

“Tt is too late, Jasper!’’ she cried. ‘‘My heart seems dead. 
My soul seems to have left my body, and a devil to have 
entered in its place. If you had heard the words I spoke to 
her, Jasper! I hear them now! ‘They will ring in my ears 
till 1 die! 1 shall hear them beyond death, when I stand in 
the presence of my God! ”’ 

** Ay! ye cursed her!’ 

3 aes”? 

‘* But ye repent, mistress, and God is merciful. With Him 
a sin repented is a sin forgotten.’’ 

““T do not repent,’’ cried Catherine, wildly. ‘‘I don’t 
repent! Ican’t repent! I know it was wicked, abominable! 
J know God will remember it against me, that the words will 
sink my soul if I do not repent. But I can’t. I hate her! 
Oh God! [hate my sister! My heart is black with hate of her. 
It burns my blood! My brain is on fire with it! The sight of 
her face, the sound of her foot on the floor are hateful to 
me. I hate her! hs 


** God 


Wild and wicked. Think 


, 


I hate her! 

She cried the words ragingly, with a sort of ficrve delight 
in their repetition and in the horrible pang it causcd her. 

‘* Lord help thee, my poor lass !’’ cried Jasper. 

** My love is given !’’ Catherine cried. ‘‘ My life’s wasted! 
The hand of death ison me! It’s life and breath, peace and 
happiness, that I seek, and they are fled! They'll never 
never come to me, I want him—only him! If it means 
punishment and eternal fire, I shall want him still.’’ 

‘*Love like that,’’ said Jasper, ‘‘be hardly love at all. 
It’s the craving of the beasts and birds, not of reasonable 
human folk.’’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said the tortured woman. ‘‘ But I’m like a 
thing without a soul, moaning like the bird yonder for what 
can never be mine. But I'll try to pray. I have tried. I 
tried last night. An hour I was on my knees, but not a word 
would come. I felt strangled, my heart was gripped as if the 
claws of Satan held it.’’ 

‘“Try, mistress, try. ’Zwas prayer, though you couldn’t 
speak, ’twas the prayer o’ the heart, the prayer God hears. 
He has heard it, Miss Catherine.’’ 

The voice of the old man trembled with a solemn gratitude. 

‘*Ay!”’ he answered to her look; ‘‘ God heard the prayer, 
though ’twas not spoken. He has sent ye to me, to the old 
servant that loves you, to learn the way. Go back! Go back! 
To your knees, Miss Catherine! The words will 
to-night, and God’s peace will fall on your poor dry heart 
like dew.”’ 

‘**T will,’’ cried Catherine, with a sudden wild hope, ‘I 
will !”’ 

And with the words she burst into a storm of weeping. 

** The prayer’s answered,”’ said the old man. ‘‘They’re 
blessed tears, mistress. They ’ll wash the black thoughts from 
your heart, and leave it clean. Go home before the evil one 
has power over thee. Go home and pray.” 

**T will!’’ cried Catherine again. ‘‘ Good-night ! 

She bent her head before the old man, and felt the touch of 
his hand upon her hair. 

‘*Good-night and God bless ’ee, Miss Catherine ! 

She drew her hood about her face and went towards the 
farm. As Jasper stood looking after her, the cry of the 
deserted bird swelled sadly on the rising breeze and died 
again. 
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WAS BYRON A GREAT POET? 
BY ANDREW LANG. 

Turning over the leaves of Mr. Henley’s elegant and valuable 
collection of poems, “ Lyra Heroica,” I came across part of 
Byron’s “Siege of Corinth.” It is very long since I read 
Byron, and I was amazed by what I found. Mr. Henley is an 
extremely unlikely person to be seduced by a great name. -If 
he did not like “The Siege of Corinth” we may be sure he 
would not have included it in his volume. That heroic lyre 
mainly praises great deeds, and the deeds of Minotti were 
among the greatest. He fought like a Paladin, and then he 
blew up the magazine and gloriously entered the Valhalla of 
renown. But Byron's celebration of Minotti: is that worthy 
of the occasion? One wishes to disagree with Mr. Swinburne’s 
comments on a great though unequal poet, but the verses on 
Corinth seem to justify his censure. ‘They read like an 
imitation of Scott, and a bad imitation. They read very 
poorly after “ Flodden Field "— 





The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 
And crush the wall they have crumbled before ; 
Forms in his phalanx each janizar ; 
Alp at their head; his right arm is bare, 
So is the blade of his scimitar. 
Is this tolerable-verse ? Oh, rather we cry— 
Oh for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Roland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died ! 
The line— 
Silence—hark to the signal—Fire! 
is like the last line in the sonnet attributed by Bon Gaultier 
to the Duke of Wellington— 
Attention in the ranks there! 
And this is like an editorial comment— 
You might have heard it, on that day, 
Over Salamis and Megara, 
(We have heard the hearers say) 
Even unto Pirzus’ bay. 


Shoulder hoop! 
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The editorial “ we” is out of place. Then we have Minotti— 


So gallantly bore he the brunt of the fray, 
The dew before him, on that day, 

In a semicircle lay. 

Many a sear of former fight 

Lurked beneath his corselet right, 

But of every wound his body bore, 

Each and all had been ta’en before. 


Does it mean that the wounds had been taken in front. or 
is it only a repetition of the statement, already made, that on 
this day Minotti was not wounded ? 

Minotti lifted his aged eye, 

And made the sign of the cross, with a sigh, 

Then seized a torch which blazed thereby, 


is surely far from being in the grand style. 
The vaults beneath the mosaic stone 
Contained the dead of ages gone ; 
Their 


But now illegible with gore! 
f } 


names were on the graven floor, 
; 


“Tllegible with gore”! Itis not the way to write. What 


follows is absurd, and absurdly written— 


So near they came, the nearest stretched 
To grasp the spoil he almost reached ; 
When old Minotti’s hand 
Touched with the torch the train: 
‘Tis fired! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain, 
The turbaned victors, the Christian band, 
All that of living or dead remain, 
Hurled on high with the shivered fane, 
In one wild roar expired ! 
Did the slain expire, and the vaults, and the shrine, and the 
dead 2 
As fora casual eagle in the neighbourhood, “ The smoke 
assailed his startled beak!” ‘His startled beak” is a bold 
figure of speech. 
The yery grammar is odd. 


says— 


Speaking of Minotti, Byron 


Since the day, when in the strait, 
His only boy had met his fate, 
His parent's iron hand did doom 
More than a human hecatomb, 


Whose parent's iron hand—the boy's parent's? It reads as if 
the boy’s grandparent were intended—the father of Minotti 
himself. As for the versification, it is laxer and more rugged 
than Scott’s when it is most rugged and most lax. There is no 
impetuous music as in— 
Then mark’d they, dashing broad and far 
The broken billows of the war, 
or in— 
’'Twas vain-—But Fortune on the right 
With fickle smile cheered Scotland’s fight. 
Then fell that spotless banner white, 
The Howard's lion fell ; 
Yet still Lord Marmion’s faleon flew 
With wavering flight, while flercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 
The Border slogan rent the sky: 
A Home! a Gordon! was the ery. 
Loud were the clanging blows; 
Advanced 
The pennon sunk and rose, 


forced back—now low, now high, 


This, too, is not in the grand style, but we hear the cries, we 
see the sword-strokes, our hearts follow anxiously the waver- 
ing falcon in the fight, and the verse leaps and rings. Ina 
passage where similar vigour is wanted does Byron inspire 
us /— 

When old Minotti's hand 

Touched with the torch the train: 
*Tis fired! 


The train may be fired, but one reader is left singularly cold 
by the announcement. 

We are all compact of prejudice and private taste, and one 
may be quite in the wrong about Byron's demerits in this 
piece, and in many such pieces. Mr. Matthew Arnold thought 
Macaulay no poet, but the readers of “Lyra Heroica” and 
“The Last Buccaneer” (not Kingsley’s) will probably differ 
from Mr. Arnold, and probably will differ from my humble 
but sincere dislike of “ The Siege of Corinth.” Yet it does 
astonish me that verse like “ The Siege” should have ousted 
Scott from popularity. syron’s vogue must have been, 
far more than any other great poet's, a personal vogue. 
The world behaved like Lady Caroline Lamb, who, seeing Byron 
for the first time ata party, said to herself, “ That pale face is 
my fate!” She also wrote in her diary that he was “mad, 
bad, and dangerous to know.” The contemporary world 
behaved in Lady Caroline’s manner. First, it fell in 
love with Byron. His beauty, his birth (more important 
then than now), the mysteries about himself which he 
encouraged—all inflamed the passions and the curiosity of the 
world. A clergyman’s wife, dying, left in her papers a 
prayer for Byron, which her husband sent to him. He 
could not but be affected by this strange interest which he 
had aroused in one who had never seen him, Goethe was 
excited by his reputation, and believed one of the many 
romantic tales about him. Then the world changed its mind. 
Byron was in debt, his wife left him, he had to retire from 
England; but all the mystery and mischief only heightened 
the vogue of his poetry. He, like Captain Burton (as it is said) 
and Baudelaire (as is certain), liked to pose as the hero of 
unedifying adventures, Harness, his friend, believed that his 
legends were pure inventions. Scott spoke out for him 
when “his back was at the wa’” in the Quarterly 
Review, and at his death he lauded him in public and, with 
unmistakable sincerity of affection, in private. He managed 
to die in a blaze of glory, and for an illustrious cause. All 
this entered into the admiration of his poetry and inflamed 
it. People did not draw distinctions between the poet and 
the man. Mr. Matthew Arnold continued the generous 
tradition of praise. On the other hand, some critic tells us 
that Byron is now read only by a few schoolboys. His 
poetical position, at this moment, in public opinion is hard 
to determine. Is “Childe Harold” much read? Do many 
persons delight in “The Siege of Corinth” and “ Lara,” 
and all the gloomy, weary, unprincipled corsairs of his 
fancy? Or is it only “Don Juan” and a few lyrics that 
survive? In Byron are we not rather admiring the amazing 
vitality, the spirit like a flame, than any poetic results which 
that great force ever accomplished? Later generations than 
ours must give Byron his place among poets; we are still 
uncertain, still partly dominated by the personal qualities 
which, more than his poetry, really made him, for his hour, 
the monarch of Parnassus. For one, I believe that most people 
who write verse at all decently could have written a more 
adequate “Storming of Corinth.” If it is a heresy to think 
80, it is a heresy with a large backing of erroneous opinion, 
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MEDITERRANEAN.” 


» volume of this superb work, now com- 


“THE PICTURESQUE 
A second roval quart 


plete, is published by Messrs. Cassell and Co., meriting a 


renewal of t praise with which the first volume was received 
I uins, in fourtee chapters, the descriptive acconnts 
vith numerons illustrations by good artists, of Nice, the Dar- 
lanelles, Malta, the Adriatic shores of Italy, Ca abria, Malaga, 

Ionian Islands, Sardinia, Algiers, the coast of ‘Tuscany, 
Sicily, Naples, the Northern Adriatic. inel: r Ven l'ries e 


and Istria, and the French and Italia Ris rhe writers 





are Mr. Grant Allen, Miss Lucy Garnett, Dr. Robert Brown, the 
Rev. T.G.B mney, Mr. Charles Edwardes. Mr. Arthur Griffiths, 
Mr. J. S. Stuart-Glennie. Mr. H. D. Tr j, and Mr. Eustace 
Ball; of the artists. there is ac ired frontispiece, a view of 
N es, by Mr. Birket I ( nd Messrs. J. Fulleylove, 
W simpson, CG W. W \W H. J. Boot, E. Zo Compton, 
W. D. Galpin, Edgar Barclay, J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., Alfred 
Kast ind W. Hat | contribute drawings The book is 
finely printed on t est paper, ranking in style with the 
o1 inl ed turesque Europe.” 

We hav i enough of the unequalled topographical 
and his terest of the general subject. The shores of 
the M ean and the Levant comprise, under a sunny} 
s the utm variety of beautiful features of se 
( | landscape scenery—though we deem the western 

our British Islands, with 
a rent atmosphere, not less 
i ibiful und the greatesc store, 
in their local memories, of romantic 
associations with the lives of past 
Z vt | of mankind The 
nat s, the empires, the religions, 
th mitliets, the events, the beliefs, 
the customs of all classic and medi- 
eval antiquity, and half the influ- 
ences that have made the civilisa- 
tion of modern Europe—Egyptian, 


Phoenician, Greek, Carthaginian, 


Vand ul, 


Moorish, the Proveneal, the Italian, 


Roman, Saracenic and 
Spanish, French, and English—have 
left their stamp, and the older races 
have left their ruins, on the shores 
of the Inland Sea. There is hardly 
a& point, a bay, or an islet between 
Gibraltar and the Bosphorus, in 
the Tyrrhene, or in the Adriatic, or 
in the Agean, in the Ionian archi- . : : 
pelago, and on the coasts of Asia oe ee i 
Minor and of Syria, or on the we ey 
African coast, that does not bear ~ er: 
witness to some event or tradition, . : 
which literary scholarship holds of 
value among the treasures of the 
learned Instead of two 
volumes, a hundred volumes might 
be filled with the due recital of 
It is for 
readers who have already studied 


mind. 


these interesting themes. 


history, poetry, and the antiquities of art to supply a modicum 
of such recollections for their own intellectual pleasure, while 
the descriptions in this work are chiefly of the existing 
aspects of so many celebrated places, 

Only those illustrated by the three engravings we are 
allowed to borrow can here be noticed. We would pause 
over Mr. Simpson's view of the Plains of Troy, with Homer's 
tale in our mind’s ear, to call up the armed ghosts of Hector 
We should like to 
dwell on Mr. H. D. Traill’s brilliant and accurate sketch of 
a tour round Sicily ; 


and Achilles, of Ajax and Agamemnon, 


that fair but unhappy island, the ancient 
stepping-stone of Grecian civilisation westward, the occasion 
of disaster to Athens, the subject of fierce contention between 
Rome and Carthage, the field of Norman valour, the seat of 
the Swabian emperors, the birthplace of Italian poetry, whose 
earlier history Dr. E. A. Freeman has lately begun to relate. 
Calabria, of which Mr. Charles Edwardes writes too drily, 
unlike his interesting treatment of Western Crete, was the 
“Magna Grecia” that nurtured the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy, was the scene of Hannibal’s warfare, and was, 
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AMENDOLEA, UPPER CALABRIA. 


or adjacent Apulia, the birthplace of Horace, who sings of its 
southern promontory— 
Ille terrarum mihi prester omnes 
Angulus ridet, 

Without accompanying Mr. Edwardes to. Tarentum, we com- 
mend also this chapter, and copy the small view of Amendolea, 
with its old tower of defence against Turkish or Moorish 
pirates. Putting tosea again, we approach Malta, noticing the 
view, from Gozo (the isle of mystic Calypso in the Odyssey) 
looking towards Comino, where a first-class British ironclad 
ship was sunk not long ago. The principal island, with the 
port and city of Valletta, is familiar tomany English travellers, 
and to our naval and military men, while few of us are wholly 
ignorant of the once wealthy establishment of the Knights of 
St. John. More attractive to visitors, though no longer in 
British keeping, are the Ionian Islands, of which Mr. J. Stuart- 
Glennie furnishes a good account. Corfu, within easy remem- 
brance, was a favourite army station. If one has perused 
Thucydides, one recollects that here began the political 
troubles of the Greek Republics, which led to the Pelopon- 








MALTA AND COMINO, FROM GOZO. 











ON THE HILL BEYOND ZANTE, 





nesian War and the loss of the Athenian army at Syracuse, 
already observed. So are the shores of the Mediterranean 
linked together by famous historical actions of the ancient 
world. It isquite possible that in those waters, at some future 
day, the powerful modern navies of Europe, with their rams, 
hundred-ton guns, and torpedoes, may settle the question of 
maritime dominion. More willingly should we lie in the 
channel at Ithaca, to see in imagination the household of 
Odysseus, the faithful Penelope and brave ‘Telemachus awaiting 
the hero’s return, and to approve of his coming vengeance 
on the insolent suitors. Zante, a delightful and fertile 
island, affords the subject of one of Mr. C. W. Wyllie’s sketches, 
The architecture of the town is quite Italian. The finest view 
is from the castle ramparts, presenting, on all sides except the 
eastern, “a mass of groves, houses, and gardens in picturesque 
confusion.” Its eastern side has been rent by a landslip, from 
an earthquake ; and in that direction extends “the long line 
of the coast of Greece, from Missolonghi to Navarino; 
in the blue distance are the lofty mountains of Acarnania 
and J®tolia, of Arcadia and Messenia, Above the eastern 
extremity of the bay rises the jagged summit of Mount 
Skopos, to the height of 1300ft.; of old covered with 
pines, as its ancient name, Mount Alatus, implies, it is now 
covered with groves of olive, almond, and orange trees, 
Towards the north, Cephalonia rises abruptly from tlhe sea 
with its Black Mountain still girt with pines.” ‘There is no 
end of landscape beauty and grandeur, or of inspiring 
reminiscences, in the “ Picturesque Mediterranean.” 
This work, probably from the necessity of avoiding 
delay in compilation, betrays a want of methodical 
arrangement in the order of its chapters. “Nice” 
begins the present volume, which ends with “The 
Riviera.” But the failure of sequence is of little con- 
sequence, as each chapter will be separately read for 
its own sake. With regard to the Riviera, Mr. Grant 
Allen prefers Antibes, for climate, to any other place ; 
he gives it also the palm for beauty, though he 
admires Monaco and Mentone. Of Nice he remarks, 
with reference to visible traces of its history, that there 
are three Nices—Greek, Italian, and French—to which 
he might have added Roman and Provengal ; indeed, 
there is an English or Anglo-American Nice. Collectively, 
and in another sense, the visitor may be right in saying 
with this author, “ There is only one Nice ; let us make 
the most of it.” Every such place becomes very cosmo- 
politan in these days. The shores, as well as the waters, 
of the Mediterranean seem to belong to the whole 
civilised world, not by political sovereignty, but by the 
community of tastes, manners, and ideas, They belong 
likewise to all generations in all ages ; the past is present 
in thought; to the instructed mind nothing is out of 
date, nothing is foreign ; our intellectual inheritance is 
“so herrlich weit und breit.” Will international 
jealousies and spites, in all time, forbid us to regard the 
Mediterranean as the property of all mankind—the vast 
and rich Museum of a Story of three thousand years? 
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A CAUSERIE. 

I hear an ominous growl from sedate criticism that it is 
high time the causeur was shown up for the intru- 
sive, ephemeral midge that he is. When I see a huge, solid 
mastiff gravely discussing a bone, and snapping now and then 
with ineffectual jaws at the irresponsible trifler who hovers 
round on a dilettante wing, I behold the allegory of the sober 
critic and the irritating person who toys and dallies with the 
subject, and teases his betters out of all patience. But the 
causeur is sometimes so amiable, so incapable of anything like 
the rudeness of suddenly alighting on the mastiff’s nose. that 
even the sternest resolve to pick a bone quite clean may relax at 
the sight of him. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, for example, in the 
little volume he calls“ As We Were Saying” (Osgood, McIlvaine), 
touches a variety of things—bonnets, gowns, women’s suffrage, 
conversation, altruism, Tolstoi, and the alleged mystery of the 
eternal feminine—with a dainty serenity which need not 
offend even the serious critic who would not treat any of 
these topics in any space short of a volume. There are two 
surprising things about Mr. Warner's agreeable essays. 
Though they appeared originally in the “ Editor’s Drawer” 
of J/larper’s Magazine, they have none of the aggressive 
Americanism of the adjoining “ Editor's Study.” Mr. Warner 
does not write with the stars and stripes wrapped round his 
head like a wet towel. Unlike Mr. Howells, he seems to 
be happily untroubled by the pernicious ignorance of the 
British people. And, still further unlike Mr. Howells, he has 
actually heard of Mr. George Meredith, who, it appears, has 
convinced “a well-known lady ” in America that 

he * understands women better than any writer 

who has preceded him.” 

Mr. Warner, I observe, is a sceptic about 

this “ mystery of the sex,” which, he says, was 
unknown until novelists and essayists agreed to 
“raise a mist” for women to masquerade in. 
Now that woman is supreme in civilised 
society, with a literature devoted to her in- 
finite possibilities, and analytical novelists con- 
stantly striving to catch her fleeting humours, 
a man should be humbly grateful when he 
can find any piece of womanhood intelligible 
for four-and-twenty hours. I do not profess 
to comprehend the heroine of Miss Amélie 
Rives’s “According to St. John” (W. Heine- 
mann). She is a very attractive and pathetic 
little soul, but why she should harrow my 
feelings by committing suicide because her 
husband still thinks of his first wife, I deferen- 
tially confess my inability to understand. Jean 
is a morbid little creature, and the husband isa 
more or less fantastic projection of that hypochon- 
driacal romance which possesses the minds of 
some ladies ; but what Miss Rives chooses to see 
in the world she undeniably sees with remarkable 
intensity. I daresay it is merely the grossness 
of a man’s envelope which prevents him from 
seeing the same things; and, at all events, I am 
happily sensible of the charm of Miss Rives’s 
style, which is a good deal less exuberant than 
when I was last ushered into its presence, and 
of the little delicacies of observation which are 
lavished profusely on every page. 

But I think Mr. Warner would be really com- 
forted by “ John Sherman and Dhoya” (‘T. Fisher 
Unwin), the author of which is evidently a lady 
who does not believe in the “mystery of the 
sex.” She is determined, I imagine, to reduce 
women, and men likewise, to their proper pro- 
portions. ‘There is no interminable involution 
of sentiment in John Sherman or in either 
of the two ladies who have the honour of 
possessing his heart. You are introduced to him 
when he is catching eels. A partiality for this 
pursuit is the dominant note of his character. 

He varies it by wishing he were a black cat, that 

he might doze all day and catch flies at intervals. 

His first love is a young woman who jilts him 

for a curate. She throws her arms round the 

curate’s neck, exclaiming, “ Ah! you—and I. 

We were made for each other. I hate Sherman. 

He is an egotist. He is a beast. He is selfish 

and foolish.” So Sherman goes back to his eels, 

and to an excellent lady in Ireland, whom he 

fancies he has loved all along. ‘There is no 

mystery, you will notice, in any of these persons ; 

and I was not surprised when the Irish girl, after 

showing a proper spirit by burning the eel- 

catcher's letters before his face, came to the 

conclusion that he was a noodle who ought to \ 
be taken care of. But even Mr. Warner, I fancy, Ih ! 
after reading this story will yearn for a little 
complication, and rather less of the violent 

simplicity of the maiden who tells the new love 

that the old is “a beast,” and not so much of the 

sententious wisdom which announces that “to grind one grain 
is sufficient for a lifetime.” There is no more sufficiency in 
that, for the purposes of fiction, than in the catching of eels; 
and I entreat Mr. Unwin to impress upon this pseudonymous 
lady that even a jilt who throws herself into the arms of a 
curate may perform that astonishing feat without accessories 
which would certainly startle most of the curates with whom 
I have the honour to be acquainted. 

“ Silence is the best disapproval,” says Mr. Henry James in 
the excellent piece of criticism prefixed to “The Odd Number” 
(Osgood, McIlvaine), a series of stories translated from Guy 
de Maupassant by Mr. Jonathan Sturges. To take people up 
only to put them down is “ to add to the vain gesticulation of 
the humanscene.” But itis the causeur's business to gesticulate, 
and he performs this pantomime with an unselfish desire to 
put some excellent creatures in the way of bettering theirartistic 
method. I know this is sometimes mistaken for impertinent 
patronage, but why should I be deterred by such a misunder- 
standing from begging Mr. Unwin’s pseudonymous ladies to read 
their Maupassant and inwardly digest him? M.de Maupassant’s 
method is not the only onein the higher range of fiction, but 
if I kept a school of budding novelists I should use “The Odd 
Number” as a text-book. ‘Three of these stories, “ A Coward,” 
‘The Piece of String,” and “La Mére Sauvage,” ought to be 
written out, say fifteen times, by young persons of both 
sexes who are yearning to plunge into the “Pseudonym 
from one of Mr. Unwin’s literary  bathing- 

They will not learn everything from M. de 
Maupassant. ‘There are certain degrees of moral tempera- 
ture, certain tones of spiritual atmosphere, which must 
be studied elsewhere; but the means which he employs 
to effect a clearly defined object, in order to leave on the 
reader’s mind an impression of poignant humanity, are well 
worth the attention of amatcur story-tellers. F, A. 
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SURGEON PARKE ON MR. STANLEY’S EXPEDITION. 
The pile of books on the unhappy Emin Pasha Relief Expedi- 
tion forms a heap of literature which has become tedious by 
its repetition of the same details, and remains for ever painful 
by the bitter personal recriminations of the European officers, 
and the friends of two who died, in that disastrous adventure 
of the Aruwhimi forest route between Yambuya and Lake 
Albert Nyanza. But Dr. Thomas Heazle Parke, surgeon of 
the Army Medical Staff, to whose exemplary diligence and 
skill almost every surviving English member of the party 
seems indebted for saving his life, has still a good right to 
invite favourable perusal of his own “Experiences in 
Equatorial Africa.” These will, perhaps, be not the less 
acceptable, to many readers, as Dr. Parke now proffers no addi- 
tional direct evidence, one way or the other, upon the amazing 
charges against Major Barttelot and Mr. J.S. Jameson, and 
gives no fresh support, on the opposite side, to complaints of 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s conduct in chief command. 

In this volume, which is published by Messrs, Sampson 
Low and Co., containing above 500 pages, with a map and 
some twenty illustrations, Dr. Parke, who was nowise 
responsible for the helplessness of the rear-guard camp, the 
confusion of its orders, its betrayal by Tippoo Tib, and the 
waste of stores for want of means of carriage, relates the 
fortunes of Mr. Stanley’s advance column from the medical 
officer’s point of view. Instead of much verbal scene-painting 
of that stupendous tropical forest, which must indeed be of a 
peculiar character if some of its trees, as Mr. Stanley said 
at the Royal Albert Hall, are 4000 years old, this writer 
is intent on describing, with ‘professional exactness, the 
statistics of physical maladies, famines, wounds, fevers, 


SURGEON PARKE AND HIS FAITHFUL PIGMY. 

and other sufferings endured by Mr. Stanley's followers, 
victims of the Aruwhimi route. The practical utility 
of such information should be commended to any future 
leader of African travel who might be tempted, by a 
rival ambition, to penetrate that gloomy labyrinth of avoid- 
able difficulties, rather than taking the comparatively open 
routes to the north and south of it, or from the east coast, to 
reach the Lake and the Upper Nile. We admit that much praise 
is justly due to the executive vigour and courage of Mr, 
Stanley’s comrades, Lieutenant Stairs, Mr. Mounteney Jephson, 
Captain Nelson, and Dr. Parke himself, in performing the 
work of the advance column. Here, in the chapters relating 
their terrible ordeal of endurance at Ipoto, from Oct. 19, 1887, 
to Jan. 26, and their life at Fort Bodo during the greater part 
of the year 1888, we have entirely new matter. ‘The establish- 
ment and maintenance of the position at Fort Bodo, while 
Mr. Stanley went back to pick up the remains of the rear 
column, would appear to have been the critical point of safety 
for the whole expedition. 

As might be expected, Dr. Parke’s testimony is most valu- 
able concerning the types of disease, the symptoms, causes, 
and treatment, in all the localities where his skill was exer- 
cised ; and he presents an elaborate “study of bacteriology ” 
which must have considerable scientific interest. Another 
subject on which his observations will merit particular 
authority is that of the poisons used by some native tribes for 
envenoming the points of their arrows, with one of which 
Lieutenant Stairs was wounded. Much knowledge of this 
and kindred secrets was communicated to Dr. Parke by his 
faithful little native female servant, usually called “ my pigmy 
woman,” from Monbutto, who was also a clever cook and a good 
sick-nurse, and useful in collecting edible roots, leaves, fungi, 
and insects, while her docility and the modesty of her 
demeanour won her master’s esteem. 
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“A MINOR POET.” 
“No sound ever went to the heart,” says one of Lord Lytton’s 
heroes, “ whose arrow was not feathered by sadness ”; and, 
though the assertion is somewhat too sweeping to be taken 
without @ substantial grain of salt, there is yet a vast deal of 
truth in it, not only as applied to the inarticulate magic of 
music, but to every form of artistic expression, and to that of 
poetry above all. The cadences that haunt, the rhythms that 
remain with us; the airs that cling the closest in our 
memories—have they not all a touch, at least, of a sentiment 
not determined enough for sorrow, too vague for regret, yet 
partaking of the nature of both? While, to be sure, the 
blithest measures take onan undertone of melancholy if only 
we keep them by us long enough for them to become 
impregnated with the Scinsucht that lies at the core of our 
nature. Weare never merry when we hear sweet music ; and 
sadder, sweeter music than that which echoes from the broken 
lyre of this minor poet shall you rarely find. Had she but 
lived, what better things still might she not have given us ! 
This volume* is all the more interesting as representing 
practically Amy Levy’s first book of poems, for it is a reprint 
of the edition of ’84, in which was embodied the most import- 
ant part of the collection published at Cambridge ten years 
ago, including “ Xantippe,” the poem that gave its title to the 
simple yellow paper brochure. The last two poems in the 
present edition (a sonnet and a translation from Geibel) are 
now also added from the original volume. A profound melan- 
choly pervades almost every page— 
Mein Herz, mein Herz ist traurig, 
Doch lustig leuchtet der Mal, 
might well serve as the keynote of the book, which would 
seem, indeed, to be the reflection of moods not 
unfamiliar to many, though experienced with a 
like intensity by but few. Essentially personal 
as are most of these poems, they are none the 
less impressive. In all likelihood Marie Bash- 
kirtseff never revealed more—nay, never as much 
—of her true “inner consciousness ” in her much- 
talked-of Diary than has the author of “ A Minor 
Poet ” between the covers of this slender volume 
of verses, that are now passionately importunate 
as the nightingale’s note, now hopeless as the 
sound of breakers on the beach, and now, again, 
calm with a philosophical, fatalistic acceptance 
of grief as a birthright. “ Xantippe” and 
“ Medea” are full of subtle perception and dra- 
matic power—they are very full, too, of human 
nature. The command of words and felicity of 
phrase are as remarkable as the decorative, yet 
unconventional, qualities of form and colour, so 
unusual a merit in the handling of motives 
chosen from the antique. Throughout, the fech- 
nique is large and modern, and ‘tis but seldom 
that it fails to keep pace with the inspiration 
(solely, perhaps, in the not quite perfect rliythm 
of those lines entitled “ In a Minor Key”). The 
treatment in “ Magdalen” bears traces of the 
influence of Rossetti, but the poem is quite 
original in idea. The dainty, half - humorous 
half-pathetic lines “ ‘To Lallie” show a lightness 
of touch that betokens how well the author could 
have written rers de had she listed. 
“Christopher Found” is little more than an 
ébauche of a marred love-story, and is as moving 
and suggestive as such things are. Of the title- 
poem itself it is hard to speak, so keen is the 
mournful significance thereof, so difficult is it 
entirely to separate the productions from the 
writer. The workmanship is uniformly excel- 
lent, and the language tense and strong, while 
such passages as the following mark it as the 
work of a true poet— 


societe 


Yet, who knows ? 
My life was jarring discord from the first : 
Tho’-here and there brief hints of melody, 
Of melody unutterable, clove the air. 
From this bleak world, into the heart of night, 
The dim, deep bosom of the universe, 
I cast myself. I only crave for rest; 
Too heavy is the load. I fling it down. 


“The Sick Man and the Nightingale,” “To 
Sylvia,” and “An Epitaph” all are good, and 
very good. “A Cross-Road Epitaph,” for form 
and terse beauty of expression, is net all un- 
worthy to be ranked with the graven gems of the 
Greek Anthology— 

When first the world grew dark to me, 

I call’d on God; yet came not He, 

Whereon, as wearier wax'd my lot, 

On Love I call’d; but Love came not, 

When a worse evil did befall, 

Death, on thee only did I call. 


But, perhaps, “Sinfonia Eroica” is the best thing 

in the book. The portrait, an excellent repro- 

duction from a photograph, which forms the 

frontispiece, is as satisfactory as such a portrait 

can be; and ‘twere almost hypercritical to observe that it 

hardly does justice to the deep, beantiful eyes and the firm, 

fine lines of the mobile mouth. That, however, lies beyond 

the province of the photographer. The printing and binding 
of the volume leave nothing to be desired. 

GRAHAM R. Tomson. 
*A Minor Poet, and 
T. Fisher Unwin, London, 


Other Verse. By Amy Levy. Cameo Series, 
(Second Edition.) 
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JUDY. 


BY MAEEL E. WOTTON. 


T is a great nuisance when other people insist on our shar- 
ing their responribilities, and so I found it when my old 
friend Sir Horace Trent Yorkshire to ure 


me to have an eve to his boy, who Was coneng up to London 


wrote trom 


to look round him for a bit, and to enjoy himsetlt 
before settling down on his own land and taking 
a wife 
** He is a good lad,’’ wrote fond father, ‘‘as he ought 
to be, for I have had him educated at home, and still ke ep him 
We talked of Oxford, but Horry 
his dead 


ome 


apparently 
into himself 


the 


entirely dependent upomme. 
does not care for books. mother’s sister who 
persuaded me into giving him she 
we shall have him a Tony Lumpkin unless he mixes with young 
he is 
daughter, whos 
] 


ould se 


It wa 


town life instead : Says 


men of his own class. As soon as of age he is going to 


marry Lord Lambton’ 
but if, in the hile, 


estates join min 


meciuw you ¢ your way to standing 


in loco, parentis, | should esteem it an excessive favour.”’ 

and, 
I first 

t practice, 


rve his 


My friendship with Trent dated from Eton days, 


as 
he had done his best for me in professional ways when 
left the hospitals and was struggling hard to secur 
I answered that I would do what lay in my power to se 
son, though I re egrctted that power was small. 

So at length 
absurd system of education, he 
cnough, albeit at twenty still 
all a schoolboy’s intention of making the most of his present 

troke of good-fortune. 

**My father told me, Sir, that I was to fling about 
I hope you don’t mean to stop me’? he 
own views 


** Horry “* arrived, and, in spite of his father’s 


proved a manly young fellow 


thorough schoolboy, and with 


a bit 


said ingenuously; and as my 
anent young men were not only diametri- 
cally opposed to Sir Horace’s, but were 
at least equally fixed, he and I were soon 
idle 
and an over-worked doctor well could be 
The first weeks [ found 
pleasant enough, 

having anything much in him, and then 
he picked up other friends for himself, 
and gradually drifted 
But whenever I chanced to come 
him, 
‘quently, as Thad made hima 


as capital friends as an youngster 


few him a 


companion without 


away trom m 


which was not unfre- 


member of my own club, it 


was always with a sense of 
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sat:sfaction that Horry was so tl.orovghly simple and above 
board. It would not have 
down to Ycrkshire if he 
Memory serve right— as his own father had onc 
this, recalling 
escapades in which we had both borne our part—cntiancing 
rrant fook I designated 
it now—one glorious June night, as I walked down Piccadilly 


been agrecable to report matters 


had turned out as fast as—well, if 
my | me 


I was thinking over and 


sone 


dlare-devilry it appeared to me then, : ry 
with the intention of dropping inat the club for a few minutes 
to bed. IT had had a fit of sleeplessi 

lately, and was anxious to try what more « xercise would do for 
which was the 


on way home 


my 


me, reason T had dismissed the carriage. 
Being on foot, I noticed several things I might not otherwise 
virl-face w 


the foot of the 
net , and 


a charming 
stood at 
the « 


have seen, and among them what 


peeping from a private hansom which 
club teps. - Tt dr 


I went on Icisurely, 


back a 
the 


exchanging | 


w hurriedly Ve min 


topping in doorway to peak a 
Nding 
cab could, it 
ill, 


tion le 


ist words while he 
the girl 
elanced straight : y the ] 
Fol] 


llorry ‘Trent 


hn who were 


1hit 
pen 
<he had chosen, have 
the 


coupl ol 


the door in such a wey that in the 


and up 


wide marble staircase Wine reyes 


might have taken, I saw ome half a dozen 


others loitering at the top of the stairs, and engaged in some 
excecdingly vehement discussion about the trickery or g 
the feats of 
making himself a name at the 


much attention t 


enulns 


strong man” who was then 
-halls. 
Vv were saying, until T heard young 


rrent oie 
and, with the words, 


ness of a certain © 


musi I was not paying 


what th 


exclaim, show vou 


how!’’ iW 
him swing himself over the rail of 
the banisters, and hang suspended 
by his hands to the iron support 

What he wanted to prove or do | 
whether he twisted 
he climbed 
for the 
brains 


never heard; 
his wrist 


as over, 

late, 
casily 
for 


but 


or 
whether hour was 
ind young are 
heated 
the atte mpet, I do not know: 
il ] 
the 
‘¢ Horry ! 
his hold 
he fell heavily 
with a dull 


he was in no fit state 


turned from friends 
hall-door with 
Don't play the fool !”* 
loosencad, 
the hall 
crash and a 
stifled ery. 


my 
an angry, 
suddenly and 
In low 
little 


to 


The ery, louder, 
fright- 
ened, was echoed 
from behind me, 
and, speeding up 
the steps with such 
haste that she 
reached him befor 


far mor 


it he 


- 
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Ih } ; the hall helow with a dull crash and a 


little stifled ¢ ry. 


either IT or the men upon the stairs could do so, came the girl 
whose pretty face T had noticed outside. 

Dick! Dick! My darling, 
dying!” 

Her words, shrill in her terror, rang out clearly. 

Dick ?> There was no mistaking it. ‘‘ He might fling about 
a bit,’’ his father had said—*t Dick ! Dick!”’ wailed the girl— 
and apparently he had flung about. 

We closed in around them, this boy and girl, who were 
equally unconscious of our solicitude and of our wondering 
looks, and I tried to make out the extent of the damage. He 
had fallen with one leg twisted under him, and it was badly 
broken; but this, with the exception of a rather nasty cut on 
his head, scemed to complete his injuries, though he looked a 
vhastly object with his white blood-stained face, which the 
gixlwas covering with kisses, and trying to wipe with little 


you are hurt! You are 


shaking hand: 
‘No 
Trent. 
name she 
That will stop in a 


be 


mean,”’ 


so frightened,’? I assured her. ‘* Mr. 
for I did not know under what 
‘“he has not come to much harm. 
I’ma 


need to 

He, I 
might know him 
minute, and I can set his leg. 
doctor.’ 

She loosed her jealous hold of him then, and knelt by me 
in her bright-stained white 


silently, a pathetic little object 


gown, while I bandaged the cut, and temporarily bound up the 
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twice-broken bone ; but I was finishing, and Horry began 
pT nin With pradual re“ i¢@ Whis- 
pered that ! ‘ nn leone ul be carricd 
ul { ‘ the « al 
f I He momo lol 
i I ix] ( u but 
} ) oO i ] } " 
I I t I ! eli he ann ( t t 
if dread of } heal 
t \] a up young o mh 
“\ Y elf the jours of 
! i l t that i leo ve 
I ' t 
t pepo i o sir Ilo 
I I) let it j J t tered 
! } Il if ‘ I 
rey t hol ! ! n, ft | 


} 


‘67 had to qo across the Garde log w lesson, and he was 


: 
coming back from an early swin 1 man annoyed me once, 


and Dick knocked him down. That is how 1 knew him.’ 


with difficulty towards her, and trying to smile, 
all right, darling,’’ he added. ** Tell him what to do.”’ 

This telling chiefly consisted in giving an address in Sloane 
Street instead of the order to drive to his own rooms in St 
James's; for the girl herself was so thoroughly unnerved that 
when, by the timely loan of a carriage, we had reached their 
lodgings, she was fit for nothing better than to kneel clinging 
to his hands, while I got him to bed, and sect the broken limb. 

‘** Tt is too late for a nurse to-night.’’ I said to her when, 
there being nothing further to be done, I was about to go, 
** but I will send one the first thing in ths morning.” 

‘Please don't,’? she said at once *T can nurse my 
husband myself. I should not like anyone else to touch him.*’ 

She stood up as she spoke, and looked at me steadily with 
eyes that had suddenly dri-d; and, annoyed beyond measur 
as I felt at the entire affair, there was so nething in the dignity 
of gesture and words that forced me to recognise for the first 
time that perhaps she had a certain amount of right to be 
consulted. 

* You are not old enough to nurse a man by yourself. 
List-n! He is rambling as it is; that blow to the head may 
make him delirious for a day or two. I will send someone to 
help you in the morning,’ I repeated. 

**T am nearly seventeen. I can nurse my husband,’’ she 
said again. ‘* I won't have anyone here. I will send them 
away again if they come 

There was a little pause, during which I mentally debated 
what were best to be done, and then she came slowly over to 
me, and took one of my hands in both her own 

** You will be kind to me’ I love him so,” she said softly 

It was such a childish speech, and there was something so 
forlorn and unprotected about her, and about the sudden 
change in her voice, that my anger against her died away. 
Perhaps she believed in ‘* Dick,”’ and the r.ng upon her finger 
meant more to her than a mere compliment to conventionality. 

** There ! there!" I said, patting the little hands as | might 


have tried to quiet a child, ‘* we will see what can be done. 
And if you really prefer it, I dare say you can manage alone. 
I will come in the morning. Whom shall I ask for:”’ 

** Me,”’ she answered over her shoulder, as she went back 
to the bedside, ‘* Mrs. Trent.” 

And so I went off and left them, fecling worried and 
puzzled. 

For the next few days our invalid was in no fit state to 
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bear anything but the most tender care; and, though | had 


no intention of sparing him, my talk with him perforce had to 
Wait But as, thanks to her refusal to have a proper nurse, I 
" obliged to go to the lodgings coustantly, I saw a good 
deal of J idly during that time, and it must be owned that 
the more | y of her the more I liked hei She was a blit 
little person, and as ignorant bab md olten, whe ! 
Dick was lving in a heavy stupor, she would sit by him busy 
with her necdlework, and humming bright little tu i 
tine © my congratulati her on the p fulnes 1 til 
‘ 

‘] hope you are not an expensive doctor,” she said on 
morming with a idden gravity, ‘for we are quite poor 
poople, Diek and [, and you are being so kind to us.” 

- \\ roner lvin pite ol her childishness, so reticent 


bout their own concerns that I seized the opportunity he 
me. anda ked point-blink, ‘What does Dick do*”’ 

Vat] * The oravit vhich was so oddly at variance 

with her short rough 

curls and dimpling lip 


deepened. Evidently 


the matter had weighed 
heavily upon her genth 
oul. ** We have. still 
ot some money. left, 


ind when that i gon 


| ix going to tin 













something ; he has.ot 
quite decided. I used 
to be a music tea her, 
but he won't let mx 
earn money now.”’ 

“And you met 
him—where =”? 

“In the Broa 
Walk every morning. 
1 had to go across 
the Gardens to give a 
lesson, and he was coming back from an early swim. A man 
annoyed me once, and Dick knocked him down. That is how 
I knew him.”’ 

It was a commonplace little romance, with a sadly common- 
place ending ; but Judy’s pretty face and gay, impulsive ways 
gave it both its excuse and its unwonted touch of poetry. 
Scolding sometimes like a little vixen when she held me 
directly responsible for a wakeful night; nearly sobbing her 
heart out when ‘ Dick,’’ in his restiveness, dropped a rough 
word ; delicious in her bursts of gaiety ; pathetic, mischievous, 
and wholly loving by turns, Judy was a companion of whom 
no one could tire. 

‘I was all alone till I had him,’’ she said to me, one day, 
in half apology for her lightly varying moods. ‘* When I 
think of that, I can’t help being wildly happy now.” 

“And if you lost him-—if anything came between you! ”’ 
I hazarded. 

*T should die!*’ she said, with a sudden fierce conviction. 
‘**T should not even try to live without my Dick.”’ 

It was the day after this that I had a chance of speaking 
to him. It was a month and more since the accident, and 
not only had the injury to the head long since healed, but in 
another fortnight I predicted he would be about again, and as 
strong upon his legs as ever. I had never been with him alone for 
above a few minutes at a time; for, disregarding my orders 
as completely as if they had never been uttered, Judy had 
strenuously refused to leave her patient, even for the 








blow of fresh air of which the poor child stood so sorely in 
need. 

“We will go out together when he i: well again, Dick and 
I.”’ she declared.) and young Trent only joined in her laugh 


it mv verv real vexation 
Never mind, Doctor he would say lazily. ‘Judy is 
ha darling that she twists us both round her finger. Ill 


ok after her when I’m well again.” 

This sort of thing went on until their landlady was good 
enough to stay a day in bed with a sick headache, and as 
Judy, who seemed able to turn her hand to most things, 
instantly volunteered to manage her own cooking, she left me 
in charge, in the sunny little badly furnished room, with a 
saucy promise that I should share their evening meal if I could 
contrive to keep Dick amused during ler absence. 

Directly the door shut behind her his face changed, and he 
eyed me as if he were a schoolboy had up for punishment. 

‘You think me a confounded fool, don’t you, Doctor? ”’ 
he said at onee, his anxiety for my opinion upon that point 
being seemingly no keener than was his endeavour to arrange 
ome roses she had given him. ‘Hand me that vase, will 
vou, please? I want to put them into water.” 

I did not hand him the vase, but instead I crossed the room 
to where he was lying back in an easy cliair by the open window, 
and T asked him a straight question, 

‘Po you mind frankly owning in what liglt von consider 
yourself, Horry ‘Preit 


There was a pause. Then: * Tow, Doctor?’ 

‘low 2" My pent-up anger exploded. ‘* /fow, vou young 
eunpy How dare you talk to me like that’ These private 
quarters as well as vour own rooms: this voung lady—how 


are you voing to account for them to vour father and Lady 


I stopped abruptly, for the boy's eves were 


flashing, his face crimson 


* Do vou take me fora blackguiard =?" he 
isked wrathfully * Indy is mv wife.” 
I lanuehe | 


an og he 


**See here, then.”? He jerked out his pocket-book, and 
showed me the certificate. It was plain enough: Jrene Grant 
and Morace Richard Trent; and certainly nothing less would 
have convinced me of the truth of what he said. 

He took my apologies in no very forgiving spirit, until I 
had succeeded in making him believe that I had known all the 
time, and most positively, that Judy herself was fully assured 
of her right tohis name. Then whatever I had further thought 
of him seemed to trouble him little. 

‘* As long as even you could see my Judy was perfection, I 
don’t care a straw if you thought me a villain or not. But 
you see I am not so clever as you. I could never have con- 
ceived playing up to such melodrama,” he said, with a tou h 
of youthful malice ; and I took the snub meekly, for, after all, 
Horry Trent was a gentleman, and my outspoken suspicions 
could not have been pleasant to hear. 

But that did not remove the fact that his conduct had been 
utterly unwarrantable, and so I proceeded to tell him, ending 
with : ‘* What do you suppose your father will say to it, eh ?’”’ 

‘*Qh, but my father mustn't know.”’ ‘he lad was aghast 
at the mere idea. 

** You are afraid of him?” 

He nodded. ‘It is no use pretending I am not. I am 
awfully afraid of the governor. You don’t know him, 
Sir.”’ 

‘I think I do,’’ I answered grimly: for Trent in his 
younger days was one of the most passionate men I ever met. 











**But you are lus only child, and he writes as if he were 
devoted to you. Make a clean breast of it, Horry.”’ 

*T daren’t.”? The shiver with which he spoke was a 
clearer commentary on his words than if they had been more 
explanatory : probably he knew his father better than I did. 
** At present it isa close fiton my allowance, and, though Judy 
keeps things straight here, I am in debt all round at my other 
jut the day he knew, he'd stop it, and then w 
should starve.” 

I was pacing up and down the room, and took a turn or 
two in silence while I pondered the The doubt 
certainly occurred to me whether I ought not to tell Sir 
Hlorace myself; but I dismixsed it at once, and impatiently. 


rooms. 


matter. 


Why should T hasten the coming consequences of Horry’s 
folly ? And then, too, starvation was an ugly word to use in 
connection with Judy. 

** How much does she know about it"? T came to astand- 
still by his chair as I asked him this. 

‘“Whor My wife?” 
words. She does not know anything more than the 
that we picked up each other in Kensington Gardens.”’ 
leaned backed his head, and the 
tulk, which seemed leading nowhere, and which was only 


There was all a lover's pride in the 
fact 
Ile 


enlivened scriousness of the 


taking up my time, by a hearty rollicking laugh. ‘ It i: 
rather a lark after all, isn’t it, Doctor: My respected father 
wranges my marriage on the most approved principles: so 


many acres are to be joined to so many more, with a bride of 
high degree to hoot; and then—a row with a too 
nayvy, ashy ‘Thank you’ from Judy, and, hey presto ! 


attentive 
lama 
married man, while my poor father continues hatching hi- 
plans with unrufiled composure.” 

I swallowed my exasperation as best T could. What was the 
use of arguing with him? ‘* And Lady Alice?” 

“Oh, she is a very sweet girl, and all that sort of thing, 
but I am sure she does not care for me. She thinks me rather 
a fool, I fancy; and, at all events, I wasn’t to speak to her 
until | was of age. Old Lambton was the one who was keen 
on it—he cares for it as much as my father, but Alice and | 
have not much of a look in.”’ 

He smiled again, and, irritated bevond measure at his ap- 
parent inability to grasp the gravity of the situation in which he 
had chosen to place himself, I tried to shake his maddening 
equanimity. [ drew a picture of what his life might have 
been if he had not wrecked it at the outset by his criminal 
selfishness and entire ignoring of the claims of a father who, 
whatever faults he might possess, had always been a kind and 
indulgent father tohim. I talked of the Parliamentary career 
which he was to adopt if he so cared, and where Lord Lam)h- 
ton’s influence would have stood him in good stead; or, if h 
declined it, then the luxurious and delightful life of leisiur 
he would have led as the voung squire, with intervals of town 
life, where his wife’s social position would have told heavils 
And then, with my eves still fixed on his moody, sullen fice, 
for, as he acknowledged, he had perpetually shirked this facing 
of the future, and the prospect was but a dark one, I drew thy 
reverse picture, of how matters would be with him when Sin 
Ilorace discovered the truth. 

‘* He sha’n’t discover it,” 
he pulled poor Judy's flowers to picces with restless angry 


muttered the lad savagely, as 


fingers. 

How was he to prevent it T asked. 
in July, and no power on earth could prevent him having 

If he refused to go, 


Here we wore already 
late 
to return home for the Twelfth of August. 
the next train would bring Sir Horace, in spite of the enfeebled 
health which had kept him out of London for some years, to 
investigate the causes for himself, and then the day of reckon- 
ing would come. If, on the other hand, Horry did as he was 
ordered and went back meckly, liow was his wife to live with- 
out even a sovereign in the already rapidly emptying purse ? 

* Then, in any case, you think he ‘ll 
find out soon’? The lad 
meant to play a losing 
voice faltering, 
attitude dejected and miserable. 

“TT am certain of it,’ I 
rejoined emphatically. Ilis 
dragging 


Was hever 












game: his 


was his whole 


conduct in 


down my little friend S ips ) 
Judy to such a hope- a 

less kind of exist- \-- 4 

ence rendered 


me callous to 
his pain, and 
I had 


no 


and jinaily swept @ mos 


Judy prrouelted hefore m-, 


curtsey. 
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hand, aud hb 


do anvay her 


She sunate/ 


intention just at present of proposing various plans T was 
After all, 
for which he was fitted, and, even if ‘Trent 


concocting for their joint benefit. there must be 
work of some sort 
remained implacable to the day of his death, he could hardly 
carry either the baronetcy or entailed property with him to 
another world, 

There was a short silence, during which I preferred leaving 
the young gentleman to his own meditations, and then I 
asked—the question led nowhere, but I was curious on the 
point—why Judy always called him ** Dick’’? I did not even 
know he had a second christian name until I saw it upon the 
registrar's paper. 


, 


**T don’t know exactly,’? he answered. ‘* My father has 
kept me all my life so completely under his thumb that, even 
up here, where I aim free, I have always had an uneasy feeling 
that at any moment he might crop up at my elbow. He is a 
I told her my name was Dick in the first 
instance, 1 suppose, meaning to keep my real name from her, 
and then, when it went further, and I found she ’d marry me, 
of course she had to have it in full. But she knows nothing 
She thinks they are mostly dead, L believe, like 


sort of boge y to me. 


of my people. 
her own.”’ 
Our talk did not stop there, but it came to no more satis- 
factory results. Horribly afraid of consequences, and yet never 
for a moment regretting the step he had taken; lamenting his 
hard luck, still declaring in the same breath that Judy had 
made him the happiest fellow alive; cowardly, yet honourable, 
Horry seemed destined to remain impractical, weak, and 
lovable to the end of the chapter. 
began talking of other things, and it was only then that we 
noticed how late it had grown, and that Judy's absence was 


I held my peace at last, and 


or, 
5 


stretching itself to an unconscionable length. 

** Perhaps you wouldn't mind shouting for her at the head 
of the stairs ¥’’ Horry said anxiously. Buta 
of the room I met her coming in, with a tray in her arms, 
followed by the little maid of the house. 


| was going out 
and 
I don’t want the candle 


“No, thank you ; lighted yet. I 


can manage quite well,’’ she said, and I vainly strained my 
eyes in the twilight to catch a glimpse of her face, for her 


voice sounded tired, I thought. 


She assured me I was correct, and that it was on account 
of the cooking, when, the lights being at length placed upon 
the table, I told her this) But the litth 

an affair that [ failed on What she 
effort. It seemed to me that the most incompetent of servants 
could have done all that was necessary. ‘ble 


appointment in other respects as well, for, so far from being as 


dinner was so simple 
to see had expended such 
meal was a dis- 


festive as | had anticipated, I never shared a drearicr repast. 
Horry was brooding over what I had said, and hardly vouch- 
sefed a remark, and my hostess, albeit even gayer than usual, 
barely tasted the food her husband piled upon her plate. 
When it finished, 


was <ecing no reason why [ should 


oe 








— 
—— 


= 
apenBe SE PT 


whed against the wall, hev eyes shining strangely in the light of the Niekvrina hall-lamp, 


acrifice myself further, IT urged a pleaof work, though, indeed, 


it had been slacker of late, and said good-bye to them. 

* You are not quite yourself to-night, my dear,’ [ said 
to Judy, as we went down the dark stairs together; for, as 
usual, she had insisted on showing me out. ‘* What is the 


matter? Money difficulties? You must let an old man help 
you. 

To my dismay an inarticulate murmur was her only answer, 
and taking her hand, which she had just dashed across her 
I found it was wet with tears 
“Why, Judy!” 

* Don't scold me, Doctor,” shi ‘“*T am 


not a fine lady, who keeps all her feclings under control. I 


CVE Ss, 
cricd petulantly. 


am just myself, and I don't often ery.” 


** A fine lady! What do you mean?’’ T was bewildered. 


She snatched away her hand, and backed against the wall, 
her eyes shining st:angely in the light of the flickering hall- 
lamp. 

“A Laly Alice.” 

“Judy! Judy! Did you hear? Do you know?’ My 


question followed hastily on her hoarse whisper, 
little girl! You 
understood, my dear.” 

The stummering, lame attempt at comfort diced away in the 


= You poor 


heard somethmg of our talk, but vou—you 


quite m! 


echo of the scornful little langh with which she interrupted me. 


Then, opening the door, and standing aside to let me pass, ** J 
don’t know what vou mean, Doctor,’’ she said with unsteady 
mouth. 


What could I do but respect hei 


haunting fear, which grew momentarily stronger, 


I left her with a 
that, s 
way, somehow, my talk with Horry had been entirely over- 


silence 
ne 


heard by his wife, and that Judy knew. 
In the course of the next twenty-four hours that fear had 
grown beyond a doubt in my own mind, although, with no 


absolute proof to back it, | could not so far interfere between 


them as to speak of it to Horry. The girl crept about looking 
like a ghost, with black circles under her eyes, which made 
them appear uncannily large for her thin white face, and with 
all the fun and laughter goue from her. She was doing stitch- 
ing of some sort for Horry, and that seemed the one thing 
which interested her in these last tavo weeks of his con- 


valescence, when he, for his part, was too preoccupied with his 
own thoughts to take much heed of the change in ler. 
“You Dr. 
If, my darling,’” he 

‘*We will go for a drive this afternoon 


Lorton’s prophecy, and falling ill 
with half-playful tender- 


are fulfilling 
aid once, 
nexs we are not such 
pauper) that that will quite break us.”’ 
But Judy refused—possibly she was afraid of whose money 
insisted was 
dragged by, while 


she spending—and feverishly she 
And the 


Horry anxiously awaited an answer to a letter he had sent his 


migut be 


** quite, quite well.”’ sO day 


fath r, begging for fresh supplies, and asking if he might not 














Judy fled quiv nlo her hiushe 


epend his August abroad with a friend, in 
for the projected sh Ot ne-party, 

I felt so sure, from what [knew of both 
the Twelfth would bring matters to a clim 


much to the Sloane Street lodgings for at 


vet I could not be of anv assistance. and 


wretched to see the mM. When at lact I did 


of Judy's birthday, and there wa t ple 


excitement in the air, which the girl voy 


eértain white paper parcel which ILorry 


smugeling into the house that verv alte 


was at that moment reposing among hi 
clean shirts. I had nothing particular to 
do with my time, having, indeed, but just 
read in a society journal the notice of my 
arrival at the Righi Hotel, where I was 
already overdue, and where I should hav 
been but for delaying my holiday wutil 
something was definitely settled as regards 
my young friends’ future. So, finding 
them both in such excellent spirits, it did 
not need any great persuasion on thc 
part to induce me to lay aside my hat 
and stick, preparatory to spending the 
entire evening with them. 

“Only I stipulate that Lam not to lx 
cheated out of the pleasure of coming in 
to you again to-morrow,’ [ told them 
** 1 too have a paper packet lying with 
shirts, and I want to be rid of it.”’ 

Judy pirougited before me, snd finally 
swept a most magnificent curtscy. 

*T can’t pretend I don’t know wliat ii 
is. Itisa birthday present lor me 

She began laughing at nothing, as girl 
will, and Horry, who had whisper d to m« 
that he was sure the long-expected letter 
would arrive the next day, and that hi 
darling would bring him luck, started 
teasing her about her lack of matron] 
dignity. She responded in like, while 1, 
pleased to see her so bright, tried to arrang: 
a day on the river and a theatre at night 
as a good way of marking tle morrow 
So we were all very contented and happy 
together, and when the evening closed in, 
and Judy nestled quietly into her husband 
as the young giant lay full length upon 
the couch, I went over to the big chair by 

the window, and smoked away silently. 
I wanted to let them drop me out of their 
talk if they so chose ; but at the same tin 
it was pleasant for a lonely old man to vit 



















ishion of pos ibilitic 








I mean, deur? Dick, listen to me! If | die. my darling, 
don’t want you to go on mourning me. I want you to marry 
hice woman, and be happy with her. Will you alway 


member 


Don’t talk such nonsense,’ h iid almost roughly, 
ith a bov’ tread of L thought * Youre all right 
Tuc ‘ haven't t pain anvwhe , have vot , 

N , | m well,”? sh ith wered, droppin hed 
L again, and rubbing her roueh curls softly 
eainst hh im, ‘But I like to think of 
chime ometinies, lat her he rich, 
Dick, mad clever, and a more im- 


portant person altogether than the 
poor little girl you picked up in 
the Gardens. But oh! my 
darling,’ as she turmed 

and clang to him 

ifresh, and bursting 
uddenly into 


fears, “"no one 


will love 
you a 
y ‘ 
“L3" 
Ie 
= 
much 


a | have ! 
No one! 

No one!’ 
ILorry’s 
distress was 
great. ILe 
soothed her as 
best he could, pro- 
mising, with a_ tact 
for which L should not 


/ have given him credit, 

Ba to do any and every 
—— thing she wished in a 
) problematical future, if 

only — she would ** cheer 

( up’? and be his own little 


wife now. 
‘Is it hysterics, Doctor?’’ 
he asked me helplessly, when 
she still continued haking from 


J smoked away silently head to foot; and then she grew 


suddenly calmer. 

* T forgot you were here,”’ she aid, looking at me in rather 
adazed fashion; but when I pere mptorily ordered her off to 
bed, she pulled herself together more, and refused to shorten 
the evening. 

**T was a goose to invent horrors and then be seared at 
them. See, Horry, I am perfectly well now.” 

And so she seemed, this ereature of changeful moods; 
and when T left an hour or two later she was so 
thoroughly her usual self that I took myself soundly to task 
for fidgeting about her as | walked home. What on earth 
did the girl mean’ What did she mean? We learnt next 
morning when Ilorry, having gone off 
before breakfast for his early bath, came 
back to find her dead upon the bed, with 
a dumb little appeal for forgiveness lying 
between her patient hands. 

** Don't be angry with me, dear, and 
don’t be sorry,” it said; ‘but I know 
about your father, and how T spoilt your 
life, and I could not bear it if ever you 
came to think so too. Don’t be too sorry, 
Dick; laudanum never hurts, they say, 
and [ have been very happy. But no 
one *’—here her tears had blotted out part 
of the words, and then came the piteous 
reiteration of last night—*‘ no one will love 
you more.”’ 

Horry’s letter had arrived at last, and 
was lying in the next room, with a heavy 
cheque for immediate needs, and promises 
that such festivities should inaugurate his 
return that he would have no cause to 
regret coming home in the stead of the 
suggested trip abroad. Lady Alice had 
grown impatient of his absence. Lambton 
was already talking of the next election. 

But here in the August sunlight lay 
Judy, with a white, upturned face and a 
strange, unfathomable smile upon her chill 
lips. 

‘“Do you think she knows of the 
letter? Do you think she knows? ”’ 
asked Horry. 

He was like a mad thing, and hung 
over her for hours, kissing the clothes 
that had touched her, and muttering 
questions of he knew not what. But I 
left them unheeded. Poor little Judy! 
her sacrifice had sprung from love more 
enduring than would be his grief, but 
still. . .. I looked again at that mys- 
terious smile. . . . ‘* Don’t be too sorry,” 


she had said. 
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Coprricat. 
“A WOMAN OF NAZARETH.’’—BY HERBERT SCHMALZ. 


From the Exhibition “ The TToly Land—from Jerusalem to Damascus,” ot the Dowdeswell Galleries, New Bond Street, 
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ART NOTES. 

The life and work of Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A.. which form 
the subject of the Art Annual for 1891 (Virtae and Co.), are 
admirably explained by Mr. Walter Armstrong, who has been 
able to give many pleasing recollections of the artist's Oxford 

Although not a few of our present Academicians glory 
i the possession of University degrees honoris Causa, Mr. Briton 
Riviere is the only one who has obtained his B.A. by 


examination and his M.A. by grace. Of a French 
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of a sensation story; while Mr. Beavis’s sketch for his promised 
picture of the“ Burial of Sir John Moore” has true pathos mingled 
with its action. Miss Logsdail’s careful renderings of “The 
Bridge of Sighs” and of “ Lincoln Chancery,” Miss Rees Thomas's 
“ Fir-Trees at Ham Common,’ and Miss Dell's Turnersque 
renderings of cloudland and moorland deserve especial notice. 


The conundrum “Is architecture an art or a profession ?’ 
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and Co.) deals in a practical way with a variety of art-studies 
of which the pursuit at home can be carried on with little 
difficulty. ‘The paper, although simultaneously published in 
this country, is produced in New York, and bears witness both 
to the state of printing in colours and to the process of art- 
reproduction in the United States. The sketches in crayon, 
reproduced from the originals by Duez, Henner, and Ludwig 
Knaus, are for the most part well executed, and preserve much 

freshness and freedom of touch. ‘The letterpress 








imily, which came to this country at the Revocation 
f the Edict of Nantes—of which four generations 
have sueceeded each other on the books of the Ros al 
Academy—the subject of this attractive biography 

t ne who was never a student within its 

s. He gave early signs of his artistic faculty, 
und th at school and at college pursued his art 

s; and his first commission was from Professor 
(soldwin Smith, who decided to apend upon a picture 
i present of fifty guineas, which the Prince of Wales, 
on leaving Oxford in 1860, had sent to him in recog- 
nition of his appreciation of the Professor's lectures 
he had attended. Briton Riviere was then scarcely 
twenty, but nine years previously he had exhibited at 
the British Institution two pictures in which kittens 
had played the principal role. Six years later he had 
three pictures at the Royal Academy, in each of 
which animals were the prominent subjects. From 
seventeen to twenty-three he walked in the paths 
of the Pre-Raphaelites ; but in 1865 he finally broke 
with the brotherhood, and sent to the Academy the 
‘Sleeping Deerhound,” the first of that long series of 
suecesses by which he has reached the first place 
among contemporary animal-painters. Ilis work was 
always well received, and its merits recognised by 
the more gifted picture-buyers ; but it was not until 
IS71 that } 
caught the favour of the public, and was the first 


e produced his “Circe,” which at once 


of a series of pictures in which humanity is placed 
in contrast with animal passions. ‘This theme he 
has worked out in various ways, culminating in 
“Daniel's Answer to the King,” which was finished 
in 1890. The illustrations, including two excellent 
etchings of “Circe” and “ The Last Spoonful,” are 
not only illustrative of Mr. Riviere’s career, but are 
valuable works of art, and combine to make the 
present volume the most attractive and the most 





valuable of the series of art annuals proceeding from 


the same source. 


The fashion in “black and white” which, ten years 
ago, furnished materials for three or four exhibitions, 
is now greatly changed ; and the St. James’s Gallery (King 
Street, St. James's) is now the only regular home of this art. 
It must be admitted that the demand for this sort of work was 
greatly overrated ; and since that time the excellence attained 
by “ process ” reproduction of the best works of art has con- 
siderably lessened the eagerness of purchasers of original 
drawings for merely decorative purposes. Another reason, 
perhaps, for the decline of “ black and white” exhibitions is 
the sorry show made by some of our artists in repute when 
side by side with younger artists. Ilowever that may be, the 
present exhibition shows a very large proportion of unknown 
names even among those whose work is most successful, 
Mr. Frank Dicksee and Mr. MacWhirter being the only two 
representatives of the Royal Academy, the former sending 
some of his clever highly finished sketches of his illustrations 
to “ Othello,” and the latter some interesting reminiscences of 
foreign travel. 
‘The leading characteristic of the exhibition is the number 
of studies of animal life—lhorses, dogs, cats, and sheep pre- 
ponderate—and in some 
cases the artists show 
that this range of sub- 
jects is admirably suited 
to “black and white” 
treatment—Miss Fannie 
Moody, Mr. P. H. Fisher, 
Mr. Edmund Caldwell, 
and Mr. Stanley Berke- 
ley showing very great 
skill in their several 
ways. In pure land- 
scape, of, which the 
success depends upon 
the gradation of light, 
Mr. A. E. Bowman's 
“ Riverside Walk.” Mr. 
Hamilton Marr's “ Loch 
Katrine,” and Mr. H. R. 
Steer’s “Close of Day” 
are among the more 
attractive exhibits. In 
a dramatic rather than 
in a narrative spirit, 
Signor Baccani has con- 
ceived the “ Evening 
after St. Bartholomew,” 
but with considerable 
disregard of the features 
of Paris in the days of 
Charles IX. Mr. V. J. 
Robertson’s “Found at 
Last” is even more 
obscure in its actual 
meaning, but it allows 
plenty of scope for a 
fertile imagination, and 
wonld serve admirably 
to illustrate the climax 








SeaBETOR RIVIERE, R.A. 
From a photograph by Barraud. 


is being again propounded to the public. But, so far, the 
public shows very little interest in the solution. What might, 
peruaps, bring the point home to a large number of people is 
an authoritative statement from either the artistic or the 
professional architect, that the sum for which he says a build- 
ing may be erected bears some relation to the actual amount of 
the builder's bill. Recent discussions in the Press and trialsin 
the Law Courts have shown how very wide is the difference 
between an architect's idea of the cost of a house and the 
builder's. If the intending dabbler in bricks and mortar allows 
himself to be guided by the artistic or even the professional 
advice of the former, he is likely to find himself at loggerheads 
with the latter. If, on the other hand, he refuses to pay only 
the sum his architect deemed adequate, he is promptly haled 
before one of her Majesty’s judges, who has no hesitation in 
deciding against the legal value of both artistic and pro- 
fessional estimates of expenditure. 


The current number of the Art Amateur (Griffith, Farran, 


contains some useful hints on pen-drawing for purposes 
of illustration, and information on the new fashion- 
able art of pyrography, or, as it is more commonly 
known, “ poker-work.” A portrait study is given as 
a model in this art, and progressive stages of the work 
will be given in a subsequent number of the Art 
Amateur, by the means of which students may 
correct their own attempts. 


Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt is anxious that it should 
be understood that the wings which encircle the head 
of * Atra Cava,” her allegorical picture at the Royal 
Institute, are those of the night hawk, “ which 
destroys all birds of song.” The habits and flight 
of the nightjar do not offer many opportunities of 
studying its plumage on the wing ; but at the Natural 
History Museum the bird may be seen in various 
attitudes and Mrs. Lea Meritt’saccuracy in the render- 
ing of its feathers tested. We must, however, put in 
a word in defence of a really harmless bird, whose 
sinple taste for moths and beetles is shown by its 
local name, * dor-hawk,” known to Wordsworth— 

The burring dor-hawk round and round is wheeling : 

That solitary bird 
Is all that can be heard 

In silence deeper far than deepest noon, 

It is also known as the moth or gnat-hawk, and in 


France as the “attrappe mouques” in the patois of 
Picardy. In Yorkshire, it is true, the bird is known 
as the “ gabble-ratchet "—i.e., corpse-hound. ‘This 
name may have some connection with the local 
belief that these birds embody the souls of unbaptised 
infants, doomed to wander for ever in the air; but, 
at least, such hapless ones can scarcely have learnt 
the meaning of “ Atra Cava,” 





The list of pure mezzotintists is so limited that 
we gladly welcome Mr. B. Smythe as an artist in this 
line of more than average merit. His work is already 
favourably known both in the United States and in 
Germany, but his first effort in this country is 
the reproduction of Greuze’s ‘Childhood "—from the 
picture in the Buckingham Palace collection — where, if 
not the most important, it is quite the most carefully finished 
of the three specimens by this master in the possession of her 
Majesty. The mezzotint now issued by Messrs. Millard, Davis, 
and Co. (37, Charing Cross) has the merit of rare softness of 
touch as well as brightness, and will undoubtedly take a high 
place among modern mezzotints. 


The approach of Christmas is heralded in literature and art 
by an abundant outpouring of works which, at any rate, bear 
testimony to the inventiveness of publishers, to the unlimited 
variety of public taste, and to the progress of colour-printing 
in Germany as well as in this country. A typical example of 
this kind is a volume entitled “Shakspere’s Heroes and 
Heroines” (Raphael Tuck and Sons), in which are reproduced 
in colours the original steel-plate designs of many deceased 
artists, supplemented by the work of more modern labourers in 
the same field. Among the former, Sir Augustus Callcott, 
C. R. Leslie, Maclise, and Solomon Hart were conspicuous names, 
and, however much 
our modern “ culture” 
may make us sniff at 
their interpretations of 
the Shaksperean charac- 
ters, we must recollect 


that they reflected 

ee . FH pretty accurately the 
fad Lye "eb , ens  % views of both the critics 
aire ee es "ig : oe Ro: IP ates and actors of that 
_ ee ie time. For this reason 








“TREASURE TROVE.”"—BY BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
From the picture in the possession of H, Hargreaves Bolton, Esq. 


these works of the 
older generation have 
in all ways, historical 
as well as artistic, more 
interest than those of 
the younger artists 
whose names are in- 
cluded among the con- 
tributors to this volume. 
The former no doubt 
display a praiseworthy 
ignorance of the abso- 
lutely correct costumes 
in which Ophelia, 
Othello, Florizel, and 
the like moved and had 
their being; but they 
were at the same time 
vaguely conscious, how- 
ever circumscribed their 
powers of self-interpre- 
tation, that underlymng 
each cnaracter was some 
dominant passion which 
they ought to convey to 
the spectator as clearly 
as the text did to the 
reader. 
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ACROSS MONGOLIA: THE GREAT GOBI 
DESERT. 
BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JCLIUS M. PRICE. 

The first day after leaving Ourga was uneventful enough, the 
track offering little or nothing of interest, though the actual 
flat sandy expanse of desert had not yet commenced. ‘lhe 
surrounding hills were bare and desolate-looking, and the 
dreary aspect was a fitting prelude to the unutterable solitude 
and desolation farther on. A few miles out from the capital 
we crossed the broad, swiftly running Tola River. Our camels 
were quite girth-deep in its waters, for there had been rain 
up in the mountains recently; still, the animals did 
not seem much to mind crossing it, breasting the current 
as unconcernedly as though they liked it. This was 
the last water of any importance we saw until we reached 
Kalgan, nearly three weeks after. As we slowly advanced we 
gradually left the hills behind, till at last, three days out, we 
reached the actual commencement of the great desert ; and I 
saw stretched out before me a vast, limitless waste, so flat and 
unbroken that it looked exactly like the sea. A quiet, as 
though of death, reigned over it, for not even the slightest 
sign of life broke the oppressive stillness of the scene. Neither 
the Karoo or the Kalahari deserts in South Africa ever pro- 
duced on me an impression so weird and indescribable as did 
that first glimpse of the awful Gobi, “The Great Hungry 
Desert.” The mere look of the dreary waste recalled all I had 
ever read of the horrors of a lingering death, by thirst or 
starvation, which has so often befallen travellers who have 
been unfortunate enongh to lose themselves on its almost 
trackless surface. Nothing, in fact, was wanting to complete the 
gloomy picture. Even the faintly marked trail before us was 
rendered more easily discernible by the bleached bones of 
camels lying here and there on either side. 

Our fourth day was marked by an event, for the slightest 
incident in that weary uneventful journey magnified itself 
into an important occurrence. During the afternoon we met 
the caravan of the homeward-bound Russian mail, and, con- 
sidering we had not seen a living soul, except each other, for 
more than forty-eight hours, it may be imagined how pleasure- 
able was the meeting. The two convoys halted fora time ; 
our Cossacks exchanged news with the other Cossacks, and 
even the Mongols hobnobbed together ; the inevitable “ vodka” 
was produced, and, under its genial influence, for a few 
moments the weariness of the journey was forgotten ; then, 
with many final shakes of the hand and friendly wishes, we 
were under way, and in a short time were once more alone on 
It was on this occasion that I first heard 
The next 


the boundless waste. 
of the attempted assassination of the Czarewitch. 
day we reached a range of rocky hills—great heaps of huge 
boulders lay piled around in picturesque confusion, and, alto- 
gether, the scene was a welcome change after the flatness of 
the plains. Right in the very midst of these hills, nestling as 
it were under their shelter, to my surprise we came upon a 
miniature town, which I had never even heard of before. 
‘This, I learned, was ‘I'cho-Iyr, a Lama settlement, entirely 
inhabited by Mongols who are devoting their lives to religion 

It was a lovely day, the finest one we had had as yet, and 
in the still air and the eternal silence of the surroundings the 
effect was very impressive, for it was indeed “asleep in the 
sunshine of the East,” and “ far from the busy haunts of men.” 
I therefore persuaded Nicolaieff to halt the caravan for a 
short time, so that I could have a stroll around the quaint 
little place, with my sketch-book and camera; and very 
pleased was I afterwards that I had done so, for it was one of 
the prettiest spots I saw in Mongolia. On a nearer inspection 
it turned out to be larger than I had first taken it to be, and 
absolutely different from what I expected to find, for the quiet 
pervading the streets was quite in keeping with the proximity 
to the vast desert—there was, in fact, quite the atmosphere of 
religious seclusion which one feels in a monastery. But what 
struck me most was the wonderfui cleanliness I saw every- 
where, and I don’t think that, for its size, I ever saw its equal. 
Everything looked spick and span, as though it were cleaned 
carefully every day, There was also a striking absence of 
dogs, those pests of Mongolia. One could stroll about with- 
out being continually on the qui vive, as in Ourga. Instead of 
a conglomeration of dirty “ yourts,” there were trim, neatly 
built, whitewashed cottages, of absolutely the same ontward 
appearance as English ones, not so large perhaps, but still 
strangely reminding one of far-away England. Curiously 
enough, I did not see anything at all similar to them any- 
where else, either in Mongolia or in China; nor could I find 
out why this style of building was exclusively confined to the 
pretty little desert settlement. 

My appearance naturally created quite an excitement, for 
I was probably the first Englishman that has ever visited the 
place, which is, I believe, out of the usual caravan route; 
and the appearance of a stranger in their midst will doubtless 
form the subject of conversation fora long time to come. Still, 
I was in no way annoyed—a little crowded in, perhaps, but 
that I was beginning to get accustomed to, and the half-hour 
I spent there was so pleasant that I really regretted having to 
hurry away. Either there were no women in the place, or at 
least very few, for I never saw them ; the inhabitants appeared 
to be entirely of the sterner sex, and all of them, from the very 
youngest, Lamas or Lama students. ‘The effect of the entire 
population being dressed in red and yellow was very curious. 
Many of the older men wore massive gold-rimmed spectacles, 
which gave them a very learned appearance. A couple of 
large temples of ‘Tibetan: architecture, in excellent preserva- 
tion, seemed the most important buildings in the town, and, 
besides these, I learned, there was also a monastery. When I 
got back to the caravan, I found it quite surrounded by visitors, 
for the news of our arrival had by this time spread all over the 
place, and evidently a general half-holiday had been taken in 
consequence. 

Nothing of particular interest occurred during the next few 
days after leaving Tcho-Iyr. To the low range of rocky hills 
surrounding it succeeded a monotonous expanse of endless 
gravel-covered plaing which was positively depressing to one’s 
spirits. Day after day would find us surrounded by the same 
unbroken horizon, while, with the regularity of clockwork, at 
eleven o'clock evcry morning the piercing cold north-easterly 
wind would commence blowing, and continue until late in the 
afternoon, very often with the force of a strong gale. Owing, 
I believe, to its being some four thousand feet above the sea- 
level, the temperature of the great plateau of Mongolia is 
never high, even in summer ; but in winter the cold is exces- 
sive, almost as great as in any part of Siberia, and the desert 
is covered with several feet of snow. 

(To be continued.) 
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MR. STEAD ON GHOSTS. 

When I called upon Mr. Stead the other day (writes a corre- 
spondent) I found him simply absorbed in the subject of 
apparitions. As if the affairs of this world were not 
sufficient to take up his time and energy, he has spent the 
last month in collecting, investigating, and describing what 
he considers to be “ Real Ghost Stories,” or, rather, “ Authentic 
Narratives of Real Ghosts.” For Mr. Stead, as his manner is, 
insists on taking his ghosts seriously. 

It is dangerous to suggest to him as to whether they are or 
are not purely hallucinations. He is quite certain that the 
apparitions appear, and he defies me to read hjs forthcoming 
Christmas number and remain unconverted. I have not seen 
his Christmas number, which was passing through the press 
at the moment when I interviewed him, but I saw the cover, 
which gives, perhaps, a fair enough keynote of Mr. Stead’s 
point of view. It represents an old Elizabethan house, 
down the staircase of which a fair lady is descending by 
the light of the moon. At the foot of the staircase, 
with his head under the familiar cloth, the demon photo- 
grapher is lying in wait to photograph the ghost, for Mr. Stead 
had made up his mind that a ghost must be photographed, 
which is one of the privileges from which they have been 
too long enfranchised. He has not yet, I regret to say, 
succeeded in getting his ghost on the go, neither has he 
succeeded in obtaining a sitting from any of the spectral 
visitants of whose reality he is so convinced. ‘That has to 
come, he says. He is but a beginner, and, besides, ghosts have 
not yet been accustomed to face the camera. 

The illustrations of his Christmas number include no photo- 
graphs of spirits, but there is a reproduction of a crayon 
drawing of a spectre face, which is weird and_ spiritual 
enough to satisfy anyone. 

“If I had had buta little more time,” said Mr. Stead, “ Iam 
quite sure that I should have settled conclusively the question 
as to whether or not ghosts will photograph. One of my 
friends, who has sent me photographs of some attendant 
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spirits, declares that you can photograph a ghost by its own 
light, and that the camera, if left exposed in a perfectly dark 
roon which is haunted by these visitants from the other 
world, will be found to show the image of the ghosts on the 
sensitive plate. I have declined, however, to publish the 
photographs, as they were not taken absolutely under my own 
supervision and under test conditions. I think, however, that 
when you have photographed your ghost, and applied the 
spectrum to the spectre, and bottled up the sound of his voice 
in a phonograph, even the most sceptical of men will admit 
that there is something in ghosts, after all.” 

* But what kind of ghost is it you mean, Mr. Stead 

“Oh, the ghosts of the living.” said Mr. Stead, enthnsi- 
astically. “Iam immensely impressed with the latent possi- 
bilities that lie in the discovery that it is possible for some of 
us to project our ‘thought-bodies’ at will to the uttermost 
parts of the world.” 

* What! Do you mean to turn Theosophist 

“ Stuff and nonsense! It has nothing to do with Theosophy. 
But that is a fact, and, I suppose, can be recognised as such 
without committing you to any theosoply, or philosophy, or 
superstition of any kind.” 

* But what do you mean by a fact?” 

“A fact is an actual occurrence—i.e., a thing that actually 
happens.” 

“ But do you mean to say that the projection of your astral 
body actually happens?” 

“Do not call it ‘astral body,’” said Mr. Stead; “that is a 
stupid term. What does astral mean? Who can say? All 
that we know is that certain persons indubitably possess the 
faculty of calling an image of themselves to appear to friends 
at a distance, in shape and appearance in no way differing 
from their original, and these bodies, as you may call them, 
can sometimes be touched with sense of reality as if they were 
solid flesh, and sometimes they can also speak,” 

“ Do you believe that, Mr. Stead?” 

“ Absolutely, and I do not believe that anyone will doubt 
it twelve months hence.” 

* Do we all possess such strange powers?” 

“By no means, but some do, and some of those who do 
have the faculty at will—i.e., they have repeatedly appeared 
or spoken to their friends when their natural body was lying 
in a trance, or sound asleep, many miles away—space makes 
no difference to them. Hence, in many of the best recorded 
apparitions at the moment of death the dying person was in 
India, or Africa, or Australia, at the time when his thought- 
body appeared and spoke in London.” 

“ You take my breath away, Mr. Stead ; but are you putting 
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all these things into your Christmas number? 
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“TY should think,” said Mr. Stead, reflectively, “one half of 
my Christmas number is devoted to the ghosts of the living: 
Of course I was overset by as much as thirty pages, and had 
to keep out all my lovely stories of haunted houses.” 

“What! Do you know of any haunted houses, Mr. Stead?” 

“Don’t I! A friend of mine lives in one of the famous 
old castles, which has been haunted hundreds of years, 
and is haunted to-day. The fact is that this month of 
November is the great month for the spectral rehearsal of the 
murder-scene which originally led to the haunting of this 
place. It isa fine castle, but the November ghosts render it 
practically uninhabitable one month every year. One curious 
thing, the owner of it told me, who had herself seen the ghost, 
and felt its hands upon her shoulders. Every night in the year 
at half pasteleven, when the ghost makes its round, all the 
dogs in a certain wing of the castle howl in chorus. And this 
is so reliable that all the clocks and watches of the castle are 
set to the honr of the time when the dogs howl. It is a kind 
of spectral-time gong.” 

“And have you ever seen a ghost yourself, Mr. Stead?” 

“Alas! no,” said Mr. Stead, mournfully ; “and yet I was 
born and brought up in a county that is full of ghosts. I 
lived twenty years within a mile of the famous Haunted Mill 
of Willington, which was occupied by my father's oldest 
deacon. Churton Hall, which was haunted by the murdered 
mistress of a former Duke of Argyll, stood about a mile on 
the other side of me, and Mr. Skipsey, a Northampton poet, 
is ready to vouch to the fact that even underground, the 
mine at Perey Main, was haunted by a ghost. Dilston Castle, 
where Lady Derwentwater walks in penance for having 
driven her husband into the river, where he lost his life, lies 
farther up the Tyne. ‘Trevelyan Place, at Wallingford, is 
haunted by at least a couple of ghosts, and yet, with all these 
advantages, I never yet clapped eyes upon an authentic spectre. 
I should be awfully glad if the veil were removed from my 
eyes and [ conld see. I do not understand why people should 
be so frightened of ghosts, especially the ghosts of dead people. 
They never do you half as much harm as men and women do 
when they are alive; but you will see all about that in ‘ Real 
Ghost Stories’ when the number comes out. But good-bye! 
I must hurry these proofs through the press.” 

Saying this, Mr. Stead resumed his accustomed task of 
cutting down the copy to fill the limited number of pages. 





STRONG WOMAN. 

Ile must hide his diminished 
head. It is no use for him to lift horses and to exhibit 
mountains of muscle on the posters. A little slip of a girl, 
without the exertion of any muscular force whatever, can defy 
half-a-dozen men to lift her or to wrest a billiard-cue out of 
her hands. Miss Annie Abbott, a native of Georgia, who 
appeared at the Alhambra the other afternoon, claims to 
possess some extraordinary force which scientific men have 
not yet determined. ‘The genial showman who gives some 
preliminary account of her says that about the age of 
seven she discovered that this force was in her, and it seems 
to have made her rather a domestic trial. Figure the con- 
dition of a parent who, annoyed by an obstreperous infant, 
found that he could not even lift her from the floor! Itisa 
curious faet that when this force, whatever it is. is insulated, 
Miss Abbott can be moved about like any ordinary young 
woman; but all attempts to raise her by placing the 
hands under her bare elbows, without any handkerchief 
intervening, ignominiously failed. ‘There was no reason to 
suspect any trickery, for when a number of gentlemen 
were piled picturesquely .on two chairs, Miss Abbott upset 
the lot by simply placing her fingers on the hands of two 
persons who were touching the woodwork. ‘They averred that 
there was no muscular pressure whatever. The strongest man 
among the committee could not hold a chair steadily when 
she opposed her strength to his. A billiard-cue resting on her 
open hands, not grasped in them, could not be moved by the 
united efforts of four men. It was, of course, open to the 
sceptic to say that the cue and the chair were “ prepared,” but 
any such preparation could not lessen the mystery, for a chair 
endowed with such a power would bea good deal more wonder. 
ful than a man who lifted an elephant. As for the good faith 
of the committee, this, no donbt, can be tested on any occusion 
by any speculative spectator who cares to takea hand. The 
medical men who took part in the investigation of Miss Abbott's 
first performance appeared to be satisfied that her system 
was charged with some element which she was able to transmit. 
A boy who held her hands could not be raised from the floor, 
and one of the committee, after two or three experiments, 
remained equally immovable. Perhaps the most curious proof 
of some abnormal agency was the vibration of a tumbler 
which Miss Abbott held in her hand. When she touched her- 
self in several places with the glass, the vibration was 
distinctly audible through the theatre. Whatever -may be the 
scientific explanation of this strange endowment, the mascu- 
line spectator cannot help expressing his thankfulness that all 
ladies are not similarly gifted. 
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The strong man is eclipsed. 


THE LATE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

The International Congress of Orientalists held in London 
during twelve days, from Aug. 31 to Sept. 12, inclusive, has 
obtained a complete and permanent record in the current 
number of the Jmperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, of 
which 123 closely printed pages are devoted to its proceed- 
ings, besides the valuable special articles consisting of papers 
read before that congress on topics of much interest, worthy 
of attentive perusal. An excellent portrait of the acting pre- 
sident of the congress, the Rev. Charles Taylor, D.D., Master 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and portraits also of 
the Duke of Connaught and the Archduke Rainer of 
Austria; who were patrons, accompany this publication. 
This congress, numbering 600 members, representing 
thirty-seven different countries, was certainly the most 
important that has yet taken place; and never was an 
equal amount and variety of work performed, including the 
reception of 160 papers, with discussions shared by over fifty 
speakers, and with the delivery of “ summaries of research,” in 
eleven departments of inquiry, giving account of what had 
been done within a certain period of years to the present 
date. The abstracts of papers and reports of discus- 
sions that appear in the Asiatic Quarterly are carefully 
edited, and are sufficiently full to be agreeable and 
instructive reading; but its more important contents are 
the essays now printed entire upon such subjects as the fol- 
lowing: “ Routes through the Hindu Kush and to Central 
Asia,” by Dr. Leitner; and “The Ethnography of Afghan- 
istan,” by Dr. H. W. Bellew; also “Colonel Grambcheffsky’s 
Pamir Explorations and the Indian Government,” which are 
matters of some urgency; and those treating of literary, 
antiquarian, philological, or geographical themes, contributed 
by the Rev. Dr. Edkins, Mr. Flinders Petrie, Professor Sir 
Monier Williams, Dr. C. Taylor, Professor Stanley Leathes, the 
Abbé Albouy, Dr. H. Schlichter,and other scholars of Oriental 
lore. 
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GOLDEN SOUTH AFRICA. 

One result of the South African “ boom” has been the multi- 
plication of books, maps, and pamphlets on what is fondly 
termed the “Land of Ophir.” Most of these are worthless 
enough, but Mr, R. W. Murray has put together a useful col- 
ection of materials for the history of the many vicissitudes 
of South Africa, from the founding of the well-known town 
on Delagoa Bay by Sefior Lourenco Marques in 1545, down to 
the “conquest " of British Zambesia in 1891.* 

Mr. Murray is an enthusiast for British dominion—indeed, 
he is interested in railway extensions, which flourish best 
under the British flag—but he knows how to be fair to the 
merits of the earlier colonising nations. He has induced 
Professor A. H. Keane to contribute a good account of the 

1 Portuguese enterprises in East and South Africa, which is 
iflustrated by valuable maps and supported by interesting 
juotations from the old voyagers. How the “ gentlemen navi- 
gators ’ of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries passed into the 
filibustering slave-traders of the seventeenth and eighteenth, 
and sank into the sensual, corrupt, and inefficient adminis- 
trators who to-day lounge idly about the decaying remnants of 
what was once a mighty empire, all this Professor Keane shows 
us pleasantly enough. 

An interesting chapter is made up of translated quotations 
from Dapper's “ Africa,” an able account by a Dutch traveller 
of what now forms the Baroki Empire, Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland. This description, published at Amsterdam in 
1085, is quoted by Mr. Murray as part of the case against the 
Portuguese claim to the interior of South Africa, in and for 
which they have accomplished literally nothing. 

But it is in the subsequent chapters, written by the 
editor himself, that Mr. Murray is most attractive. Here we 
have a glowing description of modern South Africa, with an 
enthusiastic version of how we came into possession of 
Bechuanaland and the protectorate beyond. This is perhaps 
of greater present interest, thengh of less historical value, 
than the remainder of Mr. Murray's volume. Every family 
which has a member in South Africa—and how many such 
families there’ now are !-—will find, too, in Mr. J. W. Fry's 
telling narrative of “The March of the British in Mashona- 
land” just the plain and simple statement which they require, 
while Mr. Davis's account of Beira and the Pungwé will prove 
a boon to bewildered newspaper readers. In short, although 
it is easy to see that Mr. Murray is publishing in the interests 
of Mr. Rhodes and the great chartered company, he has pre- 
sented the public with a volume which will be very useful for 
its own sake. 


* South Africa from Arab Dominion to British Rule. Edited by 
RK. W. Murray, F.R.G.S,, of Capetown. (London : Stanford.) 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications for this department should be addressed to the Cheas Editor. 





THOMAS 8 (Bury).—There is no rule against a check in the first move ofa solution, 
but composers nowadays rarely adopt that device. 

F L R.-—Your welcome contribution has safely reached us. We will endeavour to 
find time to write to you on the subject y ention 

M Burke.—We have not seen the book referred to, and do not know by whom it 
Was published. 

J BENJAMIN (Bomba The game shall have early attention, 

J DM (Balliol College, Oxford r last game has not sufficient interest in 

ew of the weakness of the defence. We shall be glad to hear from you again 

D E J (Carmarthen).—We can only refer to some handbook on the game. We 
ure constan clinin what 

C J RatTtTeReE (Claxton-on-Sea).—Your no came to hand too late for insertion, 
but we are much obliged all the same. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 2476 received from E C Holden (Astoria) 
and J A Colt Springfield, Mass.); of No. 2477 from J A Colby, F_B Farwell 
(Holley, N.Y und E © Holden No, 2478 from F A Hill (St. Paul, Minn.) EC 
Holden, J A Colby,and F B Farwell f No, 2479 from Adol chaelis (New 
York), EG Boys, J A Col F A Hill, James Clark (Chester), and F B Farwell; of 
No. 2480 from F B Farwell, EG Boys,and Adolf Michaelis ; of No. 2481 from EG Boys, 
E Hacking (Live vl ulliday Cave, A S (The Hague), Rev Robert Higgs, 
A CH ey (Cardiff), L Keekes, J Ehriich (Budapest), and H A Holland 
Sevenoaks); of No. 2482 from Charles Burnett, E G Boys, and Rev. Winfleld 
Cooper 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2483 received from Columbus, H B Hurford, 
TG (Ware), E Louden, Mrs Kel f Kell Dr F St, Martin F,H 8S Brandreth, 
WR BCP ; 


nouth), J Dixon, Charles 
Dawlish), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), R 
n, Rk W ters ( 








Jone .J F Moon, B D Knox, W R Raitliem Shadforth, Fr Fernando (Dublin 
A New n, Captain J A Challiee, L Desanges (Flurence), W Wright, J D Tucker 
Lee ind S H James (Bradf 
SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2481.—By A. E. Srupp, 

V HITE, BLACK. 
1.Q to R 2nd Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 

PROBLEM No 2485, 
By REGINALD KELLY, 
BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 














CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played in the Divan Tournament between Messrs, R. F. FENTON and 
8. TINSLEY. 
(French Defence.) 





WHITE (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. T.) | Witte (Mr. F.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 3rd 22. Q to K sq P to K 5th 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 23. P toQ B 4th Q to K B 2nd 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 24. P takes P P takes P 
4. B to K Kt 5th B to K 2nd 25. R to Kt 5th B to Kt 3rd 
5. B takes Kt B takes B 26. Kt to B 3rd 


ye r ¢ 
6. P to K 5th B to K 2nd | At last this Kt comes into play 
7.Q to Q 2nd standing idle for a score of moves. 
This, followed by White's next move, | turns upusefully at the moment,and for 
constitutes a novelty in the opening, | 4 time promises to baffle Black's advance. 
which does not appear to commend itself 26 R to Q sq 


to cooler examination, The Q Kt is put | 52° > a 
quite out of play, and ony hinders | 27. Q to Q sq P to K Kt 4th 
White's own development. 28. Kt takes Q P P to K 6th 





after 
It 





7. PtoQ B4th | 29. Q to Kt 3rd P takes P 

8. Kt to Qsq P takes P 30. P takes P Q to Kt 2nd (ch) 
9. Q takes P Kt to Q B rd 31. K to B 3rd K to R sq 

10. B to Q Kt 5th Castles 32.RtoK Kt2nd QtoQ 5th 

11. B takes Kt P takes B 133. K to K 2nd 


12. Kt to K 2nd B to R 3rd White's play has been careful and good, 
13. Q to Q 2nd Q to Q B 2nd jand imperceptibly his position has im- 


14. P to K B 4th P to K B 3rd proved. Here, we think, Q to Kt 2nd, 
compelling an exchange of Queens, would 


15. P takes P 3 takes P 

16. Castles I Q _ K sq Tid cutbhnelaien him great relief, if it 

17. R to K B 2nd 33. K R to K sq 
Unnecessarily losing a valuable Pawn. | 34, Q to Q 3rd Q to R 8th 

17. B takes Kt 35. K to B 3rd P to K 7th 
Black has taken full advantage of A very fine move and decisive. No- 


White's weak 17th move, and has now thing now can save White's game. 


much the better game, 
18, R takes B BtakesQKtP | 36. R takes P Q to B 8th (ch) 
3 


19. R to Kt sq B to R 6th 37.KtoKtsrd = to Kt 99 (ch) 

20. P to K Kt 3rd Bto B4th(ch) | 38 K to R 4th R takes Kt 

21. K to Kt 2nd P to K 4th 39. R takes R Q takes P (ch) 
40. K to R 5th Q to Kt 5th (ch) 


These Pawns are admirably handled, » “ 
and ultimately turn the scale in Black's #1. K to R 6th 
favour. Black mates in two. moves. 


The match between Kent and Surrey took place at the Baytree Tavern, 
St Swithin’s Lane, on Saturday, Nov. 14. There were twenty representative 
players a side, and after a number of well-contested games had been played 
victory rested with Surrey by 12} games to 7}. 


Public Opinion and a more recent journal, the ably edited 
Newspaper Review, have a rival in the Weck’s News, the 
first two numbers of which are before us. All these papers are 
largely made up of selections from the dailies and the weeklies— 
in the ease of the Newspaper Review with a lively ranning com- 
mentary on its contemporaries. But the Week's News, which 
is edited by Mr. Arthur Pearson, of Pvarson’s Weekly, is 
cheaper than its rivals, being only a penny. One of its most 
interesting features is its large selection from the personal 
paragraphs which play, for good or ill, so important a part in 
modern journalism. 

The new Victorian Magazine, to be issued by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, promises an addition to the already overwhelming 
De Quincey literature in the shape of a hitherto unpublished 
essay on the French Revolution. 

Hastings aspires to possess a museum, which it will house 
in one of the rooms of the Brassey Institute. At a recent 
meeting in furtherance of the project, a letter was read from 
Professor Freeman, who, having striven so hard to drive the 
phrase “ Battle of Hastings” out of use, might well be looked 
upon with misgivings by the citizens of the ancient town. 
“Your museum,” the historian writes, “cannot but help to 
make the great events of South Saxon history better known. 
I hope that before long there will be nobody in those parts 
who believes, as an Edinburgh Reviewer did a few years back, 
that William landed at Hastings, and that Taillefer began the 
battle then and there on the shore. I see you meet on Saint 
Calixtus [the 815th anniversary of the battle]. It would not 
be an ill thing to mark thesite of the standard—the real one, 
not the one they used to show—with some simple sign.” 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 

BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 
Those glands situated in the back part of the mouth, and 
familiarly known as the tonsils, have always appeared, in 
physiological eyes, as somewhat of a puzzle—that is to say, 
their functions or uses have not been accurately determined. 
They are ductless glands, and, unlike the liver, salivary glands, 
sweetbread, or tear-glands, do not possess any tubes or ducts 
leading from them, and conveying away any secretion they 
may manufacture. We can understand, on this footing, how 
the spleen itself was an anomaly in the eyes of the ancients, 
seeing that, like the tonsils, it had no outlet, and that, unlike 
the liver or the other glands above named, it did not seem to 
elaborate any fluid or product of use in the body. We have 
arrived at a fair solution of the mystery of the splccn, 
which is a blood-gland, and which seems to ‘be occu- 
pied in the work (among other duties possibly) of 
making blood - corpuscles; but until very recently the 
tonsils puzzled us completely. ‘The opinion was hazarded 
that they might be glands of service in early life, like the 
thyroid gland in the neck, or the thymus gland, which is big 
in infancy, but decreases in size and in importance as we pass 
away from the first epoch of our existence. This is by no 
means an unphilosophical view to take of organs which do not 
appear to subserve any active duty in adult existence. Early 
life has its own special demands and duties, and organs 
which discharge these duties would naturally decline and 
appear before us as useless parts, when the adult stage 
was attained. Again, we must bear in mind that man retains 
in his anatomy not a few remnants and vestiges of organs 
which, no longer serviceable or required by humanity, yet 
played, and still play, in lower life many important parts, ‘The 
pineal gland of our brain is such a structure. Descartes 
allocated the soul to this gland. Now we know it is simply a 
vestige of a median eye, which once upon a time, in our far 
back ancestry, existed on the top of the head, and which, for 
that matter of it, still exists as an eye in some fishes and in 
certain lizards. 

But the functions of the tonsils have of very late days 
received a new interpretation from the researches of Dr. Lovell 
Gulland, whose paper on this subject appears in the Ldin- 
burgh Medical Journal for November. It seems that the 
tonsils are really glands which are devoted to the manufacture 
of the white blood-cells to which I made reference in last 
week’s “ Jottings.” Noristhisall. Dr. Gulland tells us that 
while many of these important white cells ‘pass off into the 
blood circulation, thence to wander on their beat, like sanitary 
policemen, through the tissues, many others take up their 
position on the outside of the tonsils themselves. ‘his 
latter move on the part of these white cells is a very 
interesting one; for, as they live on the tonsil-surfaces, 
they act as a set of custom-house officers in preventing 
injurious or contraband matter (chiefly germs, of course) 
from passing onwards to the throat, stomach, and lungs, 
This is both an extraordinary and an extremely in- 
teresting discovery, for it makes plain to us how and why 
many of the germs we inhale are prevented from doing injury 
to us. They may pass into the mouth, but the cordon of white 
blood-cells on the tonsils acts as a fairly efficient barrier, 
which the bulk of the germs we inhale may not pass, and we 
are thus secured from the germ-invasion of both the digestive 
system and the breathing system. ‘The tonsils are subject 
to ailments, among which the familiar quinsy is the best 
known, When the tonsils from this or any other cause 
become inefficient in the discharge of their duties, and 
when their white cells are not produced in sufficient numbers 
or in the proper degree of vitality, it seems the glands in their 
turn become attacked by the germs they otherwise kill. 
Quinsy, in this view of things, is an ailment which arises 
through the battle betwixt germs and tonsils being decided in 
favour of the microbes. I repeat that these researches are of 
singular interest, for they not only reveal to us the hitherto 
unknown functions of the tonsils, but show us how in yet 
another fashion the human territory is protected from germ- 
attack. 

I have not as yet received any information respecting the 
retriever at Putney whichacts as a postman. May I again ask 
any of my readers residing in that neighbourhood to send me 
further details regarding the ways of that interesting animal ? 
Meanwhile, I have been favoured with two good stories of 
animals, which I give in support of ébhe contention that at least 
the beginnings of reason surely exist in lower life. The first 
story parallels that of the wild duck recently detailed in these 
pages. It comes from my friend Mr. Barrie of Bothwell. 
Rothesay Castle is situated about half a mile from a certain 
wood, and the old castle-moat has been converted into a 
duck-pond. In this wood one of the ducks had made her 
nest, and in due course some four or five ducklings claimed 
her maternal attentions. The problem of getting the duck- 
lings to the pond naturally arose in the history of the mother- 
bird. The wood is situated above the shore, so that the mother- 
duck’s easiest course was that of carrying her young to the 
sea. This she did by conveying them on her back. Once in 
the sea, the family swam to the point nearest the castle-moat. 
Here the question of land-carriage beset the mother-bird : so 
on her back the ducklings once again mounted, and, “ followed 
by a large crowd,” says Mr. Barrie, “she carried them to the 
castle,” where they joined the other families in the pond. 
‘There was illustrated here a literal train of reasoning powers 
and connected thoughts. he method of conveyance to the 
shore as the nearest point for the exercise of swimming powers 
involves, it is clear, a very closely connected series of ideas, 
extending further to the mapping-out of the further land- 
carriage of the progeny to the moat. One of Mr. Barrie's 
neighbours saw the procession from shore to castle. 


The other story is sent me by a Birkenhead correspondent. 
He possessed a dog (variety not mentioned), which was accus- 
tomed to accompany his son and nephew to the factory where 
they acted as clerks. They carried each day a lunch-basket, 
which was brought home at night. On one occasion the lads 
forgot the empty basket, having left it in the factory office. 
On the way home the dog began a series of antics, jamping 
at them, and barking, as if anxious to impede their progress. 
At first they failed to notice the dog's behaviour, but 
its persistence at length caused them to come to a 
standstill in order to solve the reason of the animal's excite- 
ment. Unable to do so, they retraced their steps to the 
factory, only a short distance off. They had just entered the 
gate, when one of the lads remembered the Innch-basket. 
As he turned to fetch it, he met the dog, which had preceded 
him to the office, trotting out of the gate carrying the empty 
basket in its mouth. In this case the animal evidently 
reasoned that the carriage of the basket was a duty which had 
bee neglected, and its attempts to call attention to the fact 
savour of an intelligence which seems impossible of separation 
from that faculty we term reason in ourselves, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
ly coveted piece of ecclesiastical preferment has now 
ensed. For some months rumour has busied itself 





names of possible successors to Dr, Forrest at 

ie’s, Sonth Kensington In no single instance was 
Alleroft’s choice anticipated. ‘lhe living has been 

and accepted by the Rev. Ernest Augustus Eardley- 

of Wolcot, Bath, and prebendary of Wells. 

-Wilmot was an exhibitioner of Clare College, 

Cambridge nd took a first class in the theological tripos in 
S71 In that year he was ordained by the Bishop of 
Ch ester, and proceeded to his first and only curacy at 
Petworth. In 1874 he became vicar of Sherborne, and in 1882 
migrated to St. James's, Tunbridge Wells. Four years later 
the -imeon trustees gave him the valuable rectory of Wolcot. 


i in 1800 the Bishop acknowledged his services to that 


diocese by making him a prebendary of Wells. ‘The new vicar 
of St. Jude’s is a decided Evangelical and an able preacher. 
Canon MacColl has been pronouncing a very unfavourable 
judgment on Islam. It is, he says, the stereotyped perpetua- 
tion of the social and political condition of the Arabs at the 
time of Mohammed. “It perpetuates, by Divine and irrevo- 
cable sanction the great foes of civilisation slavery, 
polygamy, and intellectual bondage Islam and civilisation 
are eternally irreconcilabl To the objection that the 
Alhambra proves that Mohammedanism is compatible with a 
high degree of civilisation, Canon MacColl replies. first, that 
the Alhambra is the offspring of non-Mussualman_ brains, 
working within the narrow limits allowed by the Koran ; 
next, that the Moors themselves were transformed by close 


contact with Christendom. 


A laudable attempt is being made to unite Oxford and 
Cambridge at the Oxford House in Bethnal Green, the new 


and large buildings of which are making rapid progress. 
Hitherto, the work has been mainly done by Oxford men, 
though recruits from Cambridge have from time to time 


taken part init. The work will now be largely extended, and 
it is hoped Cambridge men will take their full share in it. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Norwood doctor has written to deny that 
his physicians ever despaired of his life. On the contrary, 
they believed he would recover. What they doubted, I believe, 
and still doubt, was whether he would ever be able to take up 
again his gigantic labours—more, at least, than a mere fraction 
of them. It has been said by one who has a right to speak 
that Mr. Spurgeon in his ministry at the Tabernacle did the 
work of six men. 

The Dean-designate of Christ Church, Dr. Paget, has been 
preaching at All Saints’, Clifton. His subject was “ The Saints’ 
Love for Man,” and he insisted strenuously on the duty of for- 
giveness and charity. The sermon was much less elaborate 
than those in his published volumes. 

Some feeling seems to have been raised at Oxford by the 
fact that Professor Max Miiller ceases to be a curator of the 
Bodleian and a delegate of the Clarendon Press. He had 
completed ten years of service, and was eligible for re-election. 
But another candidate, Mr. Andrew Clark, was brought for- 
ward, upon which Professor Miiller, perhaps not without relief, 
declined to stand. 

It isa sign of the times that Mr. A.S. Peake, B.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford, and tutor of Mansfield, is to become 
a theological professor in the Primitive Methodist College, 
Manchester. Mr. Peake works along with Professor Sanday, 
and has shown himself a most promising scholar. Perhaps 
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we shall seein time a University man acting as theological 
instructor to the cadets of the Salvation Army. 


* John Oliver Hobbes,” the clever writer of “‘ Some Emotions 
and a Moral,” is a young lady whose father is a prominent 
deacon in Dr. Parker's City Temple. 

Great satisfaction is felt at the installation of Prebendary 
Meynell as Provost at Denstone College. Denstone is situated 
in North Staffordshire amidst lovely scenery, and is the centre 
of a great work of Church education which has spread with 
amazing rapidity. Prebendary Meynell has been identified with 
the work from the beginning, and has long held the office of 
vice-provost, in which the head master very fitly succeeds 
him. V. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Trish Letters of Administration of the personal estate of 
Mr. Walter Martin Blake, late of Ballyghinin Park, Galway, 
who died at Loéche-les-Bains, Switzerland, on Sept. 25, a 
bachelor, without parent and intestate, granted at Tuam to 
Robert Blake, the brother, were resealed in London on Nov. 4, 
the value of the personal estate in England and Ireland 
amounting to upwards of £234,000. 

The will (dated March 19, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Aug. 1, 1888), of Mrs. Mary Ann Spencer-Bell, late of 
1, Devonshire Place, and of Fawe Park, near Keswick, 
Cumberland, who died on Aug. 16, was proved on Oct. 31 by 
Thomas Hodgkin and Thomas Teshmaker Busk, two of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £69,000, 
The testatrix settles the Swinside estate upon her daughter 
Adelaide Eliza Spencer-Bell, who also succeeds to the Fawe 
Park estate ; the South Lodge estate upon her daughter Helen 
Johanna Spencer-Bell; the Brandelhow estate upon her 
daughter Juliet Spencer-Bell; and she states that her son, 
Hubert John, is sufficiently provided for. There are legacies 
to executors, servants, and others, and the residue of her real 
and personal estate she leaves, upon trust, for her said three 
danghters, 

The will (dated March 25, 1887) of the Rev. Henry John 
Graham, late of Bulcote House, Scarborough, who died on 
Aug. 23, was proved on Nov. 4 by Henry John Graham and 
Hewley Smales Graham, the sons, and William Maude, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £50,000. The testator bequeaths his household 
furniture and effects to his wife, for life or widowhood, and 
then for all his children, except Clara Louisa Parker ; £6000, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood ; £1500, upon 
trust, for his said daughter Clara Louisa Parker ; and legacies 
to his executors. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate 
he leaves, upon trust, for all his children except his said 
daughter. 

The will (dated June 16, 1877), with a codicil (dated 
July 10, 1891), of Mr. William Augustus Clarke, late of 
Godalming, who died on Oct. 7, was proved on Nov. 2 by 
William Raymond Clarke, the son, Miss Eleanor Mary Clarke, 
the daughter, and John Debenham, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to upwards of £41,000. The 
testator bequeaths £1000 to Lucy Banks Keen; and £100 to 
his executor, Mr. Debenham. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves to all his children in equal shares. 

The will of Mr. John Coulson, late of 12, Marlborough Hill, 
St. John’s Wood, who died on Aug. 8, was proved on Oct. 31 by 
Jackson Hunt and Manley Henry Power Coulson, the nephews, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
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over £29,000. The testator, after giving some legacies, leaves 
the residue of his property, upon trust, to pay the income to 
Mrs. Ellen Coulson so long as she shall remain the widow of 
his late brother Manley Henry Coulson, and then for Jukes 
Coulson, Louisa Mary Sophia Coulson, Manley Henry Power 
Coulson, and John Leopold Coulson, the children of his said 
brother, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Sept. 8, 1890), with a codicil (dated Jan. 24, 
1891), of the Rev. William Philip Haslewood, late of 43, Hare- 
wood Square, who died on Oct. 3, was proved on Nov. 2 by 
Charles Frederick Millett, one of the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £20,000. The testator 
bequeaths £100 each to St. Mary’s Hospital (Paddington), the 
Cancer Hospital (Fulham), the Sussex County Hospital, the 
Poor Clergy Relief Corporation (Southampton Street), the 
Preventive and Reformatory Society (Euston Road), the Rescue 
Society (Finsbury Pavement), the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, and to the Rector of Ardingley, 
Sussex, for the poor of his parish ; and there are numerous 
devises and bequests to his wife, nephews, nieces, relatives of 
late wife, and others. ‘The residue of his property he leaves, 
upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his nephews and 
nieces, and Emily Dering and Alice Beare, the two nieces of 
his late wife. 

The will (dated Sept. 21. 1889) of Mrs. Mary Fleet, late of 
191, Sydney Terrace, Reading, who died on Sept. 25, was 
proved on Nov. 5 by George Philbrick, Thomas Edward 
Hewett, and Samuel Preston, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £15,000. The 
testatrix bequeaths £2000 to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes and 
Mission ; £1000 to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
£500 each to the Royal Berkshire Hospital and the Irish 
Church Missions to Roman Catholics; £250 each to the Reading 
Dispensary, the Society for the Rescue of Young Women and 
Children (Finsbury Pavement), and the Evangelisation Society 
(Surrey Street,Strand) ; and thereare numerous gifts tonephews, 
nieces, and others. ‘The residue of her property she leaves to 
her nieces and nephews, Sophia Ann King, Sophia Trix, Ann 
Cornish, Henry Whistler, and William Cumber, in equal 
shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 2, 1877), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 6, 1878, August 1885, and May 7, 1887), of the Rev. John 
Oliver Willyams Haweis, canon of Chichester, late of Slangham 
Crawley, Sussex, who died on Aug. 11, was proved on Nov. 4 by 
the Right Hon. Sir Charles S. C. Bowen, one of the Lords 
Justices of Appeal, and the Rev. Samuel Maude, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £10,000. There are 
various gifts and appointments in favour of his children ; and 
the residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his daughter Elizabeth Margaret. 

The will and six codicils of Dame Mary Ann Bickerton 
Bisshopp, late of 31, Queens Gate, South Kensington, who 
died on March 1, at 39, George Street, Devonport, were proved 
on Nov. 4 by William Brewer and John Hallett, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £5000. 
‘he deceased was the relict of the Rev. Sir Cecil Augustus 
Bisshopp, ninth baronet, and widow of Mr. Walter Long, M.P. 








The Christmas lectures to juveniles at the Royal Institution 
will this year be on “ Life in Motion, or the Animal Machine” 
(experimentally illustrated), and will be delivered by Professor 
John G. McKendrick, M.D., F.R.S., the Professor of Physiology 
in the University of Glasgow. 
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DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.— DINING-ROOM 


FURNITURE has always been an important department with 
Maple and Co., and its ever-increasing requirements have again necessi- 
tated the addition of veral more houses in Grafton Street, besides the 

ok 


i s¢ 
immense block of premises known as Dr, Williams's Library. 
MAPLE and CO. enjoy a world-wide celebrity 

for comfortable and substantially made dining-room chairs, as well 
as for luxuriantly soft and really easy chairs, club chairs, lounges, and 
settees of their own manufacture. Customers when in Tottenham Court 
Road can pass from the Show-Rooms to the Factory and see the various 
processes vf upholstering. 


SIDEBOARDS. 
POLLARD OAK. 


MAPLE and Co. are now showing some 
superb specimens of Pollard Oak Sideboards, with exceptiona 

carved pancilings, illustrative of the very highest type of work 
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n 55 to 160 guineas, 


MAPLE and CO. are also exhibiting many 
very hindsome Jacobean, Early English, and other Sideboards of 
less costly character, ranging at from 18 guineas to 50 neas. Thes« 
are in fumed and polished oak, walnut, and rich old mahogany, very 
artistically designed, and constructed, and finished in the very best 
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more ejaborate styles range from £8 15s. upwards, The best selection of 
nea pehs ve artistic sidebuards in the world, 
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DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MA4PLE and CO.—The MARGUERITE SUITE, 


in prettily inlaid mahogany, is an excellent cxample of 
drawing-room furniture at a moderate price. This suite consists 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


BY CLEMENT SCOTT 


I very hope that ‘ Gloriana” will succeed at the Globe 
at First of all, it is a thoroughly amusing comedy. with 

‘ , id-fashioned flavour of farce in it; secondly, it is, 
t ey x into consideration, brightly and cleverly 
thirdly and lastly, the author and = adapter of 
Gloriana,”’ Mr. James Mortimer, has loved the stage so well, 


done so much fo it, and stuck to his work so bravely. that 


vi 1 he gives us a well-written and amusing play it is “ hard 
s” if good fortune refuses to smile on him again I like 
aman of determination and energy. Mr. James Mortimer has 
t courage of a bulldog. He does not care how often he is 
bitten in the fight for fortune: he never says die. I don't 
believe there is a writer in all London who worked under M 
Mortimer in the days of his prosperity who would net rejoi 
t u iit sunshine for him behind the heavy and 
ra wien clouds. Let us speak of a man as we know him—a 
thing not very often done in these days It is too much tl 
fashion when a man is down to kick him. There are few good 
Samaritan the majority pass by on the other side. Dut 
when we who have passed through the mill can recall 
old days when the weekly work was ever done and = the 
weekly cheque never paid, can remember promises made 


and never fulfilled, proprietors full of bounce but destitute of 


mpath litors ready todrive but unwilling to encourage, 
vi should 1 | gratefully remember the consistent, the 
loyal, and the upright gentleman who would have starved 
himself sooner than see his contributors go empty-handed 
away, and would have died sooner than throw his staff into 
the jaws of the enemy in order to save his own skin I shall 
be told that all this is mer entiment Well, it may be, 
but it is the kind of sentiment that lies deep in the nature of 


Iam not the only journalist 
James Mortimer in the days of the 


men who abhor sentimen 
who worked under Mr 

Figaro, and Tam certain | am not the only member of the 
who would refuse the author 


HiVilny 


stuff of that brilliant little paper 
of “Gloriana”™ the handshake of good-fe 
know our man, and we are convinced that the run of ill-luck 


in this instance was not caused by aught else than a perfectly 


llowship or we 


legitimate and honourable ambition. 

Some there are who complain that the name of Marivaux 
should not be mentioned in connection with “ Gloriana.” Ido 
notsee why. The new comedy-farce is not an exact rendering of 
any of Marivaux's plays, it is true; but in style and in tone 


it takes one back far more to the days of classical French 
comedy than to the times of irresponsible French farce. If 
it is too offensive to use the names of Marivaux and Moliére, 
let us take that of Scribe. Granted an amusing subject, 


you can attack it in two ways, You can give it grace, polish, 
and elegance, or you can give it dirt. The modern French 
writers for the stage are like the nasty schoolboy: they like 
dirt for dirt’s sake We need no examples of this. ‘These are 
the authors who have driven decent women out of the play- 
house, and reserve the minor French theatres for the heroines 
of the half-world. Their predecessors in light French dramatic 
literature did not mind calling a spade a spade, but the age in 
which they lived was not so precise or mealy-mouthed as ours, 
Our own immediate ancestors would be considered terribly 
as if they addressed us to-day. But, apart from these 
crudities, they certainly delighted more than we doin the spirit 
of intrigue as applied to light-hearted comedy. Here, then,;we 
have the genealogical tree. Marivaus in “ Le Jeu de l’Amour 
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et de l'Hasard ” is vulgarised for the dirty Palais Royalin “ Le 
Trac d’Arthur”™; he is brought back to the old and purer 
comedy spirit in “Gloriana.” Mr. Mortimer has shown before 
his sincere appreciation for French comedy of the old school. 
I can recall a delightful version by him of * Le Mariage de 
Figaro,’ which showed where his tastes lay. Why, he 
knew the Comédie when it really was tlhe 
home of comedy and not a variety entertainment. He can 
remember Regnier and Bressant and Geoffroy and Delaunay 
and Coquelin the elder at his best. before he lost his head ; 
and if Mr. Mortimer had ever had the luck to manage a 
theatre subvented not by the State but by wealthy patrons of 
the drama as an art, perhaps this good old comedy spirit 
would not have been a dead-letter. ‘There is noisy comedy, 
and there is elegant comedy. “Gloriana” is a happy com- 
promise between one and the other. It is midway betyveen 
the Palais Royal and the Theatre Francais. 


Francaise 


We cannot, however, blind our eyes to the fact that the 
playgoing public is gregarious, They go ina flock to certain 
theatres for certain entertainments. Tor farcical comedy 
they certainly go to the Criterion and the Comedy, and very 
naturally, because for a great number of years they have 


found at those theatres an entertainment as good as it can be 


of its class. There was a time when the Criterion was a 
little opera house ; there was a time when the Comedy was 
. half-opera and half-burlesque house. But, by steadily 
sticking to one form of entertainment, they have created 
their own elicntele. There was a time also when the Globe 
was as popular a farce house as the Comedy or Criterion. But 
that wasalong time ago. ‘The days of “The Private Secre- 
lary” are almost ancient history. Since then we have had 
everything at the Globe, and nothing long. We have had 

tna, Tarce, opera, and Shakspere. It takes some time to 
pe nnde the pu lie that there is a good Cc ymedy to be seen 


it the Globe. During the period of waiting, the manager's 
heart may fail him and his courage break down. Sothern’s 
Lord Dundreary was within an ace of being lost to 
the playgoers of that time because “Our American Cousin” 
was almost given up as hopeless when it turned ont a gold~ 
mine. ‘The same thing, or very nearly the same thing, hap- 
pened with “The Private Secretary.” A good play only suc- 
ceeds in a bad house, or a house that has a definite plan of its 
own, by one audience spreading the success far and wide. Far 
better than any Press criticisms is the one sentence.“ Oh! I 
went last night to the Globe, and I was highly delighted. It 
is a capital play!” This is the kind of advice for the com- 
mercial playgoer, who does not mind paying, but does not 
like to be sold. Unfortunately, Mr. W. H. Vernon cannot 
stay long with “Gloriana,” for he is off to the Cape 
nlmost immediately to direct a tour for that admirable artist 
Miss Geneviéve Ward, who is welcome wherever she goes, 
Our cousins at the Cape will give her a hearty welcome, for 
she is an artist to the finger-tips. By the way, what a strange 
custom is this, to start a play with a favourite actor or actress, 
and then allow them to slip off elsewhere! Miss Elizabeth 
Robins started as the heroine of “The Trumpet Call” : away 
she went to be the heroine of “ The American.” Mr. Vernon 
plays in * Gloriana,” and then departs for the Cape. Who shall 
say, except accurate Mr. Davenport-Adams or Mr. Cecil Howard, 
how many changes there have been in Mr. Cecil Clay's 
* Pantomime Rehearsal”? Mr. Jones's new comedy is to be 
made celebrated by its changes of cast. Miss Maude Millett is 
now the heroine, vice Miss Winifred Emery, away on sick 
leave, and soon Mr, Weedon Grossmith is to waltz off to 
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another theatre. Actors and actresses are nowadays like will-o’- 
the-wisps or jack-o’-lanterns : you never know where to catch 
them. I doubt if the new custom of engaging an artist fora 
week to open the ball with is any more satisfactory to the 
manager than it is to the public. If we cannot have stock 
companies, do let us have the original creators through the 
first run of aplay. Sickness is unavoidable, but artists are 
now deliberately engaged for a few weeks, to be succeeded 
by an understudy, who is generally a trained parrot, who must 
follow the lines of his predecessor. Mr. Vernon will bea great 
loss to * Gloriana.” But it cannot be helped—he must go. 


A London paper has distinguished itself by announcing 
the birth of a son to the Master of ‘I'rinity College, Cambridge, 
with the surname of “College” at the head of the notice! 
The happy mamma is, however, not Mrs. College, but Mrs. 
Butler, the lady senior classic of a few years ago. This is 
the second son of the lady who won such distinction as Miss 
Agneta Ramsay, and who now seems bent on proving that her 
scholastic success has not unfitted her for the normal destiny 
of her sex. 

Freemasonry is a natural ally of learned researches ; and 
so Mr. W. Il. Rylands, secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, was duly installed, on Noy. 9,as Master of the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge, the Wardens being Dr. W. Wynn 
Westcott, the Rev. C. J. Ball, and the treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Besant. ‘This lodge, which requires a literary or artistic quali- 
fication from its members, has attached to it an “ Outer,” or 
Correspondence Circle, composed of subscribers to its printed 
* Transactions,” the number of whom has already reached the 
respectable total of between twelve and thirteen hundred, and 
is still rapidly increasing. 

Mr. Maslin, a very old and faithful servant of the Queen, 
says the Court Cireular, departed this life on Nov. 14, in 
his eighty-second year, to her Majesty’s great regret. He 
entered her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent's service 
at the age of seventeen, early in the year IS28, when the 
Queen was only nine years old, and remained with the Duchess 
until her Royal Highness died in 1861, when he entered her 
Majesty's service as page, and was in attendance at the.J ubilee, 
but retired that autumn on account of failing health. He 
was the last remaining person, excepting one, who knew the 
Queen as a child, and remembered all her youth; and she 
deeply feels the severance of this link with the past. Mr. 
Maslin was greatly respected and liked by everyone. 





Messrs. Cassell and Co. and Messrs. Charles Letts and Co., 
of 3, Royal Exchange, send us a variety of home and office 
diaries for 1892, which painfully remind us that another year 
is ending. What an opportunity for turning over a new 
leaf, many new leaves, is afforded by these solid volumes, 
many of which give a page toa day! A lady as anxious for 
self-dissection as Marie Bashkirtseff could hardly cover more 
ground—or, rather, paper—than is here afforded, and a man 
might well emulate Amiel or Senancour in the allotted space. 
But it is not the introspective writer, or even the pleasant 
diarist like Pepys, Scott, or Macaulay, for whom the firms we 
have named are catering. What would Amiel or Senancour 
have made of the innumerable tables of weights and measures, 
the wages table, and the accounts of foreign moneys? Like 
the author who troubles the soul of Mr. Walter Besant, he 
would “ rather be cheated than do sums.” No, it is the business 
man for whom these diaries are mainly constructed, and every 
year would seem to add to his convenience in this matter. 
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Awarded at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1890. 

T. R. MALVANY, H.B.M, Consul, Diisseldorf, Oct. 27, 1891. 

(awarded Gold Medal at the Edinburgh International Exhibition, and Seven other Gold Medals) can be had of all Chemists and Druggists 
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“Superseding the old toilet powders, whitch are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up the pores of the skin.” 
Lady's Pictorial. 
‘An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, ‘weeping’ surfaces, 
and sweating feet.’—Pritish Medical Journal. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The good impression made in Europe by the speeches of Lord 
Salisiu i the Marquis di Rudini bas, on the whole, been 
confirmed by the address of the Austrian Emperor to the 


Delegations and the statements made by Count Kalnoky, the 

istro-Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, before the 
Iangarian Delegation on Nov. 14, and before the Anstrian 
Delegation two days later. The Austrian Emperor's words, 
however, had at first been misunderstood, or inaccurately 
reported, with the resnlt that some uneasiness was caused in 
political and finaneial circles; but this impression was soon 
dispelled when it was ascertained that the Austrian monarch 
was as confident as Lord Salisbury and the Marquis di Rudini 
that there was no reason to apprehend at present any disturb- 
ance of the peace of Enrope. 

By a curious and regrettable coincidence, the occasion of 
Count Kalnoky’s speech was made use of by some unscrupulous 
persons in Vienna for the purpose of influencing the Bourse. 
A rumour was set afloat that the Minister had made a warlike 
speech, and there was a sharp panic, which, however, was of 
short duration. But, nevertheless, great mischief was done. 

Briefly stated, the drift of Count Kalnoky’s speech amounted 
to this—that, as has had been asserted by the British and Italian 
l’remiers, there was at present no cause for alarm, and that 
the Vienna Cabinet had received authentic and anthoritative 
assurances that in no quarter was there any thought of 
aggression of any kind upon a neighbour. As to the future, 
Count Kalnoky expressed the opinion that the continuance 
of military preparation in all European States, by increasing 
facilities for war, might bring nearer the possibility of a war. 
This, it may be noted, has been the opinion of all political men 
for a considerable time ; but it is the inevitable consequence 
of the division of Europe into two huge camps Fortunately, 
there are several reasons why this consideration need not cause 
uneasiness, at all events for the present, and among others the 
following—(1) The season of the year; (2) the present state 
of Russia; and (3) the powe rful influence for peace of Great 
Britain, which is not fettered by alliances, and is, therefore, in 
a position to play a most beneficial part in European politics. 


The excitement on the Gerinan Bourse caused by the recent 
failures has subsided, but a feeling of anxiety still prevails, 
ns it is feared that other failures may occur at any time. A 
few days ago a Charlottenburg broker gave himself up to the 
police, and confessed to having appropriated to his own private 
use securities deposited with him by his clients, 

On Nov. 14 Prince Bismarck passed through Berlin on his 
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way from Varzin to Friedrichsruh, and was the object of a into by Great Britain and the United States regarding the terms 


most enthusiastic and flattering reception. It was hoped that 
the ex-Chancellor would remain in the capital to attend the 
Reichstag, but so far he does not seem to have any intention 
of doing so, 


M. Paul Lafargue, the Socialist, who was recently returned 
by the electors of Lille, has been set free, in virtue of a 
decision of the Chamber of Deputies claiming the privilege of 
Parliamentary inviolability for its new member. But-a curious 
question has arisen. <A petition has been presented to the 
President of the Chamber, asking that the election might be 
declared null and void on the ground that M. Lafargue is 
not a Frenchman, but a Spaniard, and that he was born 
in Cuba. M., Lafargue, in an interview with © Press repre- 
sentative. says that it is quite true he was born in Cuba ; 
but he asserts that his father and mother were French, that his 
birth was registered at the French Consulate, and that when 
he married, in London, in 1869, he also made the necessary 
declaration and publication of banns both at the French Con- 
sulate in London and at the mayor's office at Bordeaux. This 
delicate question will have to be decided by the Committee of 
the Chamber whose duty it is to report on the validity of the 
election. 

In consequence of the resolution carried at Lens at a 
meeting of the delegates of 40,000 miners of the northern 
Departments, a general strike has. been declared., Notwith- 
standing the efforts of MM. Basly and Lamendin, the leaders 
of the miners, who tried to prevent a strike at a moment 
which, in their opinion, is not favourable, they were outvoted 
by the men's delegates. In the department of Pas de Calais 
alone 15,200 miners out of 24,000 are on strike, and collisions 
have occurred in various districts between, the strikers and the 
men who have not left work. 


The Peace Congress, which was opened at Rome on Nov. 11, 
came toa close on Nov. 16. At the final meeting a resolution 
was adopted urging upon the Governments of Europe to submit 
their differences to arbitration. It was also decided that the 
next congress should be held at Berne. 

An Italian National Exhibition was opened at Palermo on 
Nov. 15, in presence of the Italian royal family, the Presidents 
of the two Chambers, and the local civil and military 
authorities. The King and Queen of Italy, who landed at 
Palermo the day before, were the object of an ovation. 


A very satisfactory announcement was made in Washington 
on Nov. 10, to the effect that an agreement had been entered 
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In many cases it ls unwise forthe Nobility and Gentry to 
rely on outside help for the protection of thelr: Country 
Mansions, as many public anthorities have passed reso- 
lutions restricting the operations of the Town Fire Engine 
and Brigade to the rateable area, Self-protection is there- 
fore a necessity, and in such cases private Fire Brigades 
and Fire Engines should be provided. No gentleman 
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INSTANT RELIEF. 


Gives prompt | For Colic, Craiaps, 
relief in all cases | Spasms, Coughs, Colds, 
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having a fire brigade for his own protection would refuse 
to assist his neighbour in the event of an outbreak of fire, 
and the help thus rendered would be invaluable. 

Apply for Catalogues of Fire Engines and private Fire 
Brigade Apparatus, as well for information regarding 
Fire Protection and Water Supply to Mansions, to 
MERRY WEATHER & SONS, Greenwich Rd.,S.E., 

and 63, Long Acre, W.C., London. 


Inspection invited of Fire Engines and Apparatus at 
63, Lone Acre. 
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on which the differences between the two Governments on the 
subject of the Behring Sea Seal Fisheries are to be submitted 
to arbitration. The next day, however, it was said that the 
announcement was premature, as the agreement had not yet 
been signed, although there was no doubt that che matter 
would be settled within a very short time. 


We constantly hear of the shrinkage of the world, but it 
would seem that as far as South America is concerned-the 
old world and the new are as far apart as ever. In any case, 
recent events in Chile and the present revolution in Brazil 
have just proved that it is practically impossible to obtain 
accurate and trustworthy information on the real state 
of affairs in South American countries. All that can be safely 
said is that the United States of Brazil are now considerably 
disturbed in consequence of the forcible dissolution of 
Congress by Marshal Deodoro da Fonseca. It has since 
been reported that great discontent prevailed in Rio 
Grande, San Paulo, and Minas Geraes. and that a great 
movement against the dictatorship of Marshal da Fonseca 
was being organised. News has even reached Europe of 
a battle fought in Rio Grande, in which the Dictator's 
troops were defeated by the insurgents ; but official telegrams 
from, Rio state that “perfect tranquillity prevails in the 
country,” and that * the movements in Rio Grande are purely 
local.” So it may be; but in South America local movements 
spread with extraordinary rapidity at times, and it is a curious 
commentary on our boasted system of information that no 
detailed account from a purely independent source is, so far, 
available. 

The ex-Emperor Dom Pedro, who is in France, has declared 
that he was ready to return to Brazil, if the nation desired his 
presence, in order to restore union in the country and ensure 
its integrity and greatness, 





Sir Frank Lascelles, the newly appointed British Minister 
to Persia, arrived in Teheran on Nov. 14. He was received, 
according to custom, by the Persian authorities, who went to 
meet him outside the town, in which he afterwards made his 
entry and drove to the Legation under military escort. 





The Belgian Chambers met on Nov. 10. There was no 
Speech from the Throne, but the Presidents of the Senate and 
of the Chamber of Deputies both stated that the session would 
be a short one, and chiefly devoted to the consideration of the 
revision of the Constitution. 
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SLOW COMBUSTION 
NORWICH STOVES. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 


Our London Show-Rooms have just been entirely 
refurnished, and are now replete with every variety of 
our Stoves and Mantels in the most effective combina- 
tions, including many new and original designs, These 
should be seen to be fully appreciated, 





Superbly lllustrated Catalogue, now ready, will be 
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M* 
+ Sung by Mr. Lawrence 


Hirwen Jones, Braxton Smith, R 


M* HEART'S DELIGHT. 


fn four keys, D, FE, ind G. 


Vords by Wubi Ne = ymmbe. 
Madame Patey, 


DELIGHT. 
Kellie, J. Robertson, 
eginald Groome, &c. 


TENETIAN SONG. 

Sung with immense sue 

Miss Carlotta Elliott 
Mr. Edward Llo 

Mr. Arthur Oswald, Mr. Regiuala Gro me, 


V ENETIAN SONG. 
In four keys, B flat, D flat, E flat, 
BE 


Words by B. C. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones Mr 


AUTY’S EYES 
BEAUTY'S EYES. 


Sung by Miss ae redyth Elliot, Miss Eleanor Rees, 
In four keys, C, E, and G. 
Words by F. E 


. Eugene Ou di n, 
Weatherly 
yn in E flat, 


Mt z= e Bertha Moore, 


«ec. 


and F, 


Stephenson. 


, Mr. Alex. Marsh, &e 


Sarrington F¢ 
Also an editio with simplified accompaniment, 


NEW SONG BY FRED BEVAN. 
rOLDEN BAR. 


Sung with imn cess 
H. Brereton, J in Bartlet 
And the Compo 


GOLDEN BAR. 
In three keys, C, D, F 
Words by F. E. Weatherly, 
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Messrs. W. Arthur Taylor 
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ut Savoy Theatre with i 
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Quadrilles, Lancers, 
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Clough and Warren American Organs mdhand 
Alexandre Harmoniums.—Secondhand., 
Full particulars by post. 


( YHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond Street. 
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EDINBURGH EXHIBITION, 1890 
HIGHEST AWARD-THE DIPLOMA OF 
Bk RINSMEAD PIANOS. 
_) OHN [3RINSME AD and QGONS, 
KERS BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 


PRINCESS OF WALES, LONDON, W, 
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HRW. THE 


ats Free and 
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DAY, during the rebuilding of the 
there willbe a SALE of Broadwood, Collard, 
other PIANOS, at hitherto unheard of low prices, 
sock and prevent the inevitable damage fro 
milding operations 
THOMAS OE TZMANN 
\R AND P IANOFORTE, 
=I Grand Piano, £15; 
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R taker Street, W. No other 
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yA Y by 
Ww. 


and CO,, 27, Bak London, 


Collard 


no, £16; 


er Street, 


£10 j 
; P 


‘At 
Address, 


[jkoApwoop 
(London) Piano, 
Cottage phen ne £3 ; 
Piano, 60 ¢ 

THOMAS OE TAM. ANN and CO., 


‘I 


OETZMANN 
27, Baker Street, 
part. Descriptive Price Lists) post 


T cannot be too widely known that THOMAS 
OETZMANN and CO. are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, 
thit they have no business connection withany other firm,and 
that their only address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


on SA LE, 


Baker Street, London, W 


‘HOSE who are able to pay cash may now 

tain Great BARGAINS in genuine Broadwood, Collard, 

mndon), and Hagsp el (Dresden) Grand Pianos, fullest 

me tite new, at THOMAS 

EAT REBUILDING SALE, 

*acked free and sent to any 
free. 


st 


YORD'S PIANOS 
discount foreash, or 158, per mo 
19s, Gd. t month) on the three-years’ hire system, 
fC. STLLES and Co., 42, Southampton Row ) 
Pinnos exchanged, 


with 25 per 


cent (second-hand, 


T. DALMAINE 
Ten years’ warranty, 
guinens, 10 pal ary 


YIANOS AND ORG ANS. 
Fifty nb. ae scount. 

‘ cites nos, 8 

‘ass 0, 14 guineas Class 3 , 35 wuineas, 
‘17 guineas ’ 26 eu ; 40 guineas, 

2, 20 guineas las K guineas. | Class 8 15 cuineas 
can Organs, by} est Makers, from 4} guinens 
upwards, Full price paid he allowed for any instrument 
within three years J fs, higher cinta he takes une | 
be exchanged free approved of within one month, 
[illustrations and particulars post fre r. DALMAINE an 
CO. (Established 106 Years), #1, Finsbury Pavement, London 


G \L OBE THEATRE. - GLORIANA, 
vening at Nine. Le and Manager, Mr 
CARSON GLORIANA, a 


wil 


Every 
MURRAY 


estocy 
und M 
nd 


if 
Valsoft 
Georwie I 
r the sole 
t Farce, b urt ‘ called 
Box-oMe ) 
»ked at the Theatre and usual Li 
Farce at 8.15. GLORIANA 
ven. Musical Director, John Storer, M D 
A Welch Acting Manager, W. H. Gr fit hs 


STHMA CURED by the FRUNEAU 
4 PAPER Papier Fri v9 . Which has obtained the 
Highest Award in the Paris I ye bition of 1 
London Agent ; GABRIEL JOLE: AU, 49, Haymarket, London, 


"Tre 
7wo 
Bl sit 


at 


vo fees 


| 


| 





In Seal Plush, 2} to 





THE 


NICHOLSON’S 





automatic 


MOSCOW. 
34 Guineas, In Musk 
ul Alaska Seal, 25 to 40 Gui 


ulskin, 7 Guine 


neas, 


Se 18, 


In re 


St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheapside, and 
Paternoster Row, London. 
New Winter of Mantles, Costumes 
requisite Children’s Wear, 
gratis and post free. 


and every 
profusely 


Catalogue 
Ladies’ and 
Illustrated, 


for 


(KouGHS, COLDS, 
j 


B RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


]) & : COLLIS 
a a Vice-Chancellor 
’ Cc 


stated licly in Court that Dr, J 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne ; 
of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
regretted to say it lad been sworn to.—See 


July 13, 1864, 
D® COLLIS 

Ginnoninyse The Right n Earl Russell con 
nicated to tl Physicia I Daven] rt th 
apo pk ty Rt effect thatthe nly reme 
n cholera was Chilorod m anes t? 


BROWN E's ‘ 
Sir W. Page ood 
ollis Browne m.. Une 
that the whole story 

untrue, and he 
the os mes,” 


BROWNE'S 
it 


ice ne 


D r tHLOL 


Tan, 12, 
tioners, 
did it not supply 

J. 


I ) r- WL ORODY 
As 
‘ke 


COLLIS 
tODYNE. Extract fron 

8 preseril« t 
Ofe purse, it we tld not he thus singularly 
t want and fill a place.’ 


J. B ROW NE’ 


BROWNE'S 
st certain remedy tn 
matisn 


COLLIS 
s the best and 1 
msumption, Neuralgia, Rheu 


NE 


ughs, Colds, thma, C P 


avec. 


COLLIS 


is acertain cure in Ch 


J. 
tODYNE 


DD C Lig 


Diarrhupa, &¢« 


lera, Dysentery, 


BROWNE'S 
thout the 
ernment 


COLLIS 
LUTION 
aC hil 


R. J. 

ONLOR pd fad. 
s Browne 
ne me 
facturer, . 
mshuiry, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. | 
Awarded | 


he 
HONOURS 
EXHIBITIONS, 


t 
HIGHEST 
AT ALL 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER 


In §-1b, and $b. Packets, 


Fr 
BREAKFAS T 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Dail ¢ 


nenn 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. — | 


Paris 
ery where, 


THE BEST JUDGES oF A ees 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES 


BENSON’ S, es » ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Real , London, 


Sampless for ts 


listamps,) 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
DP -eprlchape etn 


) of its 
rful pr f aiding Dige oo on and 

venting Dyspepsia,can now he had ofall the 

pal Wine and Spirit Merchants, 

Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutchedfriars, London, E.C. 


vo 
pre 


rine 


ILLUSTRATED 


ASTHMA, 


BROWNE'S | 
} 
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HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Acknowledged the best health and pleasure resort 
in the United Kingdom, with more bright sunshine 
recorded during autumn and winter months than any 
station in England; free from smoke-fogs. Tepid 
Swimming Baths, Piers, Theatre, and Concert Hall, open 
all the ye high-class hotels and first-rate apartments 
and boarding-houses, 

THARLE, 


HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


THE ALBANY HOTEL, 


Robertson Terrace 

Facing the Sea. Due South. FINEST POSITION 
ON WHOLE SEA FRONT. Enlarged, Remodelled, 
Refurnished. Only Hotel with ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN EVERY ROOM. PASSENGER LIFT. Hand- 
some Public Rooms, Suites, and Single Rooms. Hall 
Lounge. Luxuriously fitted throughout. Moderate fixed 
Tariff. Charge for attendance abolished, 


A. SCHWABE, Manager. 


This new eight-storeyed stone 
Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at the Belgravian 
ind quiet end of Victoria Street. Has South 4 
Aspects, warmed staircases, American elevator 
certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and 
appliance. Its special feature (which distinguishes it from 
ther London hotels) is its unmatched Family Suites of few 
ow” many rooms, inclosed as flits, each with its own dressing 
room, bath-room, fitted with porcelain baths, &e¢ British 
servants only figh-class cuisine and exquisite table appoint 
ments. Rooms secured by tele: Address “ Beigravian, 
London,” or Telephone No. 3083 


Robertson Street, Hastings. 


(Residential 


HOTEL BELCRAVIA, 


rin Street, S.W. 
edifice is a“ Family Suite 


~“ PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 
(Patented), 


handsomely enchased, fitted with 
special barrel pen in 14-carat gold, iridium-pointed. 
Has extra large reservoir of ink, perfectly secured 
against leakage in the pocket. Writes instantly and 
continuously. Price 10s, 6d, each. Of all Stationers, 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(Patented), 
fitted with non-corrodible iridium-pointed pen, 3s. 6d.; 
with gold pen, iridium-pointed, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 
128. 6d. Of all Stationers. Whoiesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


“ISOBATH” CONSTANT-LEVEL INKSTAND 


action and offering 
reservoir of ink, secure from dust and 
ucdasmall dipping-well, in which the ink 
at the same level. Made in about 
from 5s. Also the “ Isobath” 
and the “Tsobath” Stamp and 
and 10s, 6d, Of all Stationers, 


in polished vulcanite, 


in unique advantages, 
Has a large 
evaporation, ¢ 
is always maintained 

30 varieties. ’rices 
Mucilage Jar, 68. ; 

Envelope Damper, 7s. 
Wholesale only of 


THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., London. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST DENTIFRICE in the 


World, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETIL, 
the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 


all traces of Tobacco smoke, 


LIQUID 


Renders 
Removes 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste, 
Is partly Honey and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants, 

OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. Bottle. 

TOOTIL POWDER, 


jars. Price 1s. 


THE MEXICAN | 
HAIR RENEWER 


from falling off, 
White Hair to 


composed of 


per 


FLORILINE only put in giass 


Hair 


or 


Prevents the 
lest Givey 
COLOUR, 
Jcing delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is Nov adye,and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen, 

Should be in every house where a ITAIR RENEWER 
is needed, 


OF ALL CILEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


its ORIGINAL 


’ 


Om 
THE 
obtained 
Druc Co, 


‘BROWN’S — 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Cold, Influenza, 
Irritation or Throat, 
the Hacking Cough in Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh, 
and give strength to the voice of SINGERS, 
indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
and Patent Medicine 
Is. 1jd. per Box. 


wn OV TOR. 


words “ Brown’s Bronchial 


Hoarseness, and 
Soreness of the 


BY” Cure Cough, 
Cure 
Relieve 
Relieve 
Ciear 
And 


all 


any 


ar 


Chemists 


that the Troches ” 


See 


| are on the Government Stamp round each Box, without 


which none are genuine. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


oOCCES O 


by softening 
ay ALL 


f Teething 
inflammation ; will al 
ction, and is 


Greatly facilitz the } 
the gums, reinecing al 
PAIN and spasmodic a 


SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
, Mothers, it will 
and 
| RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. per Bottle, 


ites 


Depend upon it give rest to yourselves 


n 


Vendors, 


| and patterns ¢ 
kh. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
(THE BRIGHTON SEASON.—FREQUEN1 
Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, ay ailable eight days 
Pullman Drawing-Room Cars between London and Brighton. 
Through Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Ratlways in the Northern and Midland a Distrio ts. 


| RIGHTON EVERY WEEKDAY.—! A First 

Class Cheap Train from Victoria 10 a.m. Day Return 
Tickets 12s. 6d., including Pullman Car, available to return by 
any Train from 


Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton, 

| RIGHTON EVERY SATURDAY.—Cheap 

First Class Trains from Victoria at 10.40 and 11.40a.m., 

calling at Clapham Junction; and from London Bridge at 
9.30 a.m. and 12 noon, calling at East Croydon. 

Return Tickets available to return by any Train same day, 
from Brighton (Central Station) or West Brighton. First 
Class, Half a Guinea, including admission tu the Aquarium 
and the Royal Pavilion 


RRIG HTON.—SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
TO SUNDAY, MONDAY, OR TUESDAY.—Cheap Return 
Ticks ts to Brighton aro issued every Saturday and Sunday by 
according to class, from Victoria, Capea Junc- 
.and Balham; from Kensington (Addison Road), West 
mupton, Chelsea, and Battersea ; and from London Bridge, 
New Cross, Brockley, Honor Oak Park, and Forest Hill, 
Returning by any Train, according to el onthe following 
Sunday, Monday, or Tue sda) . Return fares from London, 14s., 
and 6s, 4d. 


PJRIGHTON EVERY SUNDAY. — First 

Class Cheap Trains from Victoria 10.45a.m, and 12.15 p.m. 

calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon, Returning from 

Br ghton entre: Station) or West Brighton by any Train 

the same ¢ ure, First Class, 10s 

Pullman Dr awing-Itoom Cars ure run in these 

to Brighton (Central returning = fre 

(Central Station) by the . and &40p.m, Tram, 

eap Fare from Victoria inciadhag P ullman Car, 128., 

oO” vailable for return (First Class) by any othe irae ane 
day from Brighton (Central Station) or West Bright: 


VARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Special Express Sery Weekdays and Sundays). 


rains, 


Ass 


as. 6d. 


Trains fr 


m 
mn 


en Favmion to Paria (1.93) Paris to London (1. 2, 3). 


p 
Victoria Paris dep. & 
London Bridge Hi 
London Bridge 

Victoria 


Paris 


Fares—Single, First dts, 74, Second sos Phird 
Return, F nel 420. Sd., Third 338, 3d 
Powerful Steamer vith excellent Pri ate and other Cabin 


Trains run alongsi« le Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


bor FULL P ARTIC ULARS 
Books and Handly e obtained 
_ ni OMces, where Tickets may 
Ena il OMlices, 28, Regent Circus, 
, md &, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square ; 
ornhill ; Cook's Tudeate Cireus Office; and 
42, Strand, 

A. Sn 


T 
For a summer stay, Monte 


of the most quiet, charming 
Mediterranean sea-coast, 


rst 58s, 3d., See 


see Time 
at the Stations, 
ise 


C 


' om 1nd General Manager. 


A &-L © 


Carlo adjacent to Monaco, is 
and interesting of spots on 


ON 


one 
the 
has a tro il verretation, yet the summer 
sen-breezes, 


prality 
3 tempered by the 


The Prine 
heat is alway 
heach is co d with the softest sand; the Hotels are 
ind numers with warm sea-hbaths ; and there are 
las und apartmentsreplete with every comfort 
if summer resort in England 


The 
trand 
comfortable vi 
as in some of our own places 


us 


Mediterranean 
is the 
mnecerts, 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the 
coast which offers to its visitors the same amusement 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, C 
Venetian Fetes, &c, 


There is, perhaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
heauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
ions and attractions—noet only by the favoured climate 
inviting scenery, but alse by the facilities of eve 
nee for relief in cases of illness or disease, or for the restora- 
on of health, 


Asa WINTER RESORT M 


mace occupies the first place 
hmong the winter stations on the Mediterranean sca-horder, 
onaccount of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the 
clegant pleasures it bas to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe -in short, Monaco 
und Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. 

mm London and forty 


Monte Carlo is only » hours fre 


minutes from Nice, 


YULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 

(Establ shed half a century).—Searches and Authentic 

Information re Arms and Pedigrees, Crest 

and Motto 1 7s, 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediz yles, Heraldic Seal Engraving 

ILLUMIN ATE D ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 

is post >, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 


thirty-tw 


free 


y ary "0 6NTTTAwE , 7, sCOrEVED 
YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY. Best quality Paper and Square Court 
all stamped in colour with Crest ; or with Mone- 

dd N charge for engraving steel die 
Card-plate and 50 best visiting 

Wedding and in itation cards, 


Spec mens free. 2%, Cranbourn Street, London, WA 


MIS6 BR ADDONS CHRISTMAS ANNUAL FOR 191. 
Illustrated, One Shilling, 
HE MISLETOE BOUGH. 
“The largest, the best, and the most popular 
Annual of the Age.” 
SiMPKIN and Co., Lin 


London ited 


NDAY WORDS, 
This wee k’sissue contains 
fr oa the pens of 
tNE Author of “ Little 
. RIDDELL. 


IBRARY GIVEN AWAY. Two Hundred 
Volumes by best authors GIVEN AWAY See Competi- 
Also Valuable Money 
and acquirements 
Pages, containing 
Articles, Children’s 


One Penny Weekly. 
TWO POWERFUL SERIAL 
Mrs. FRANCES HODGSON 
Lord Fauntleroy,” and Mra. 


S° 


L 
tion Announcements in this issue, 
for readers of all ag tnates, 
, work DS, enlarged to Twenty 
miplete ries, Descriptive 

On, Sh ve Lane, EA 


Ste 


AND WISDOM, 
This week's Tas ntaing & jv 
Serial Story entitled J 


DEFAULTER,” by 


TILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
In addition, WIT AND WISDOM contains Inter 
ea, Con by 


One Penny Weekly. 
erful and striking 
NOKTUWICK, 


w" 
\ 


ne « 


OuN 


ZA DKIEL’S ALMANAC, 
oO The best of any. 
f the Weather F« Hicro- 


Contains Voice Stars yrecasts, 


rivplie, &e 
Zadkiel foretold the Influenza—The Russian Famine—The 
i 


Earthquake in Verona to the very day, &« 


— "and all Boo et be 
| FORD'S EUREKA. 
GHIRTS. FORD'S 


perfect fitting ce 
SHIRTS. Inthe fi 
GHIRTS.— FORD‘ S 


Observer 


DRESS 


nest linen fil 


EUR 
is. 4 


ya. the 


SHIRTS. 


Illus 


zen 


EUREKA 


ba, Gl.. 7a O. 
rated Self-Me re} 


EKA 
RICHARD FORD 


half-d 
GIDIUS.—The 
4 that never shrink 
can be worn without an 


free 
und CO., 41, P try, London 


only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
nh washing. Mace ; 
ndervest Phree for 1., oF 

Write for Patterns 


FOR Lb and CO., 41, Poultry, London 


— Pure Wool Underc lothing 
4 GENTLEMEN'S UNDERVESTS and PAN of 
various weights, from 2a. 6d.to 93, 6d. Illustrated price-list 
of materialaand self-measure free by post from 
FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


YGIDIUS 
A: 














' 
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' BRIDES’ BOUQUETS fom 30s. @ 
DRAWING ROOM BOUQUETS >» 21s. Ww 
BRIDESMAIDS’ BOUQUETS son 10s 6d HER 
BASKETS (i022! oom 108. Bd. 

WREATHS & CROSSES 
» 10s. Ga. 4 





“LILIPUT’” 










SPECIALITE 


special Attention 


given to shading 


BALL ROOM DECORATIONS. 


Our own Original Designs. 


colours im every 





. . a arrangement, 
Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord, ash 


—— REGENT 


n. RACES as OO.. | | THe ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 


> OW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
aS, Shi aftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus. A Parchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth surface, delightful to write upon. 


STREET, W. 


| 








" i, AVERUS DS tA REPUSISQUE For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs 1 - | Court Shape Env lopes - - - J/- per 100 
Thin for Foreign ,, - 5,, - | ThinforForeignCorrespondence]/- ,, d00 
For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5 16 »  CourtShape [6 ,,. 100 


UMBRELLAS. 


4.co* & > -~ 
LIMITED | 


Every Sheet cod Envelope bears the Wate rn mark ‘HIERATICA.” Reject Imite utions. | 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; or send stamps to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, London, F.C. — et Free. Parcels Carriage Paid. 


ee» LN -ROWLAN D ‘S$ 
FRAONY ANIYS ARS 
ae ae DENTIFRICY. tor \> O DONT O 
\ PRESERVING & BEAUTIFYING THE |& 


4 PEARL DENTIFRICE : 0 
eT ws eS LES ! inestimable valix in preserving and beanti 


fying the teeth, strengthening the gums 
and giving a pleasant fragrance to the 








GEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 2 









'S.FOX &(COLIMITED 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
STERLING IMPROVE MENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


ZT 


TRADE MARKS 





prevents and arrests decay, and polishes 
und preserves the enamel, to whic h it iim 
“Ba og parts a pearl-like whiteness, 
teeth originates in the unseen chinks and 
crevices, where acids are 
lestroy the lime of which teeth are princi- 
pally composed; these flaws then become the 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames decided 
improvements (protected by Letters 
Patent) which give increased Stability 
and greater Neatness to the Umbrella. 

SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all their 
frames, and are thus able to provide 
exceptional quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 

HALL -MARK EDSIL VER BRIAK PIPE, 


' i 

"Fre Pare ted Kir ; 

A. W. ABR VHA: ws 1 uston 
1 


>) H ‘ 
W ean Manue 
facturer Illus 
trated Catalogue 
Free 


H eLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT, 
1 


destruction which acidity has commenced, 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO is an antacid, 
anti-parasitic, and slightly alkaline tooth 
powder; will penetrate to the hidden parts 


for years. 2,9 per box, Sold everywhere, 


BATRAGT. FROe ef geet “tte Ile der that, humanly 
speaking, * Bi ER's Foop’ entirely * baby’s life. I had trie d four other well- 
known Foods, but tn thi om rrible clim “~ he could digest nothing until we began 
the ‘Benger. He is now rosy, and fattening rapidly? 

if GOLD MEDAL 
AWARDED, 
HEALTH 
EXHIBITION 
LONDON, 


THE MOST DELICIOUS, aa 















Drawing 4*® 











Pills purify the blood, correct a ‘ us ee 
hive at el kidneys, and vels rhe Ointment 
rivalled in the wounds, g NUTRITIVE « DIGESTIBLE, ¢ 
S'x CABINET _PORTR AITS, 3s.; Three 
a Twelve Ca Portraits s for Is, 4d Retail in Tins, 1s. 6i., 28. 6¢., 5s., and 10s., 
| Ki ement,! Three for Stamp size, 24 for 
8. & . fo bs. ob me nd Carte or ¢ " ne i ee eae of Chemists, &e., Ererywhere. 
w ; FRANCIS and CO., 29, Lud Lon WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
! rail atthe S ar i Lan 





FLORISTS | 
MAJESTY. 


TABLE DECORATIONS, 


for Estimate before ordering elsewhere, | 


breath ; it eradicates tartar from the teeth, 


Decay of the | 


generated which | 


residence of parasites, which complete the 


of the teeth and preserve and beautify them | 


NOV. 21, 1891 





- qxy, DOCTOR WILL TELE You" 


( h Medicine than KEATING'S 
LOZENG Es. One esrehef; if you ffer from cough, try 
mit once; they will cure,and they will not injure your 
th mtain nly the purest and simplest drugs, 
kilfull comb ned. Sold everywhere, in 13§d. Tins 

Pe eo Cc IMOL ITE is the only 
t : = SKIN oe Prepared by an 

1 t const l hed by Che mart 


nent D > st free, ‘Bent ‘fo r 14 or 36 penny 
unps Mos IN fh Ait ABLE 
J. TAYLOR mist, 13, Baker Street. London, W. 


PPHE RETURN FROM CALVARY,” by 
HERBERT BCHMALS, toe th r with a Se of 
ctures of the Holy Land th at, me w ON VIEW 

it Messrs in Ae eae oda LL SG |ALLERIES 1h w Bond 


Street _Ad One Shilling 
| PHE TOWER FURNISHING | COMP ANY, 
ted upp ly GOODS n HIRE rect from Mam ‘ 
tu ere sone, twe three years’ seh with ut securit Pir 
lasers have thech fl whole hi es, Callor wri'e 
fur prospectus, Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St., EA. 


(FOLDEN HAIR. 
T necinennin 


| ! eantiful golden colour mit cl adm real, 
Warranted pe fect harmless. Price 8, 6. 108, 6d., of ali 

principal Pe ( thy ghout the world, 

Avent Ik. HOVENDEN. un "SONS. 31 and 32 2, Be srners St. Ww 

To I, ADIE S. — For Morning Sickness 

nothing so las DUNN'S FRUIT SALINE, Pleasant 


cious, 


a _— freshness and vigour, 
hr 


ECZE M A driven 





; autos . NO CURE HA Me 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS) } Positively cured by 


noth 
1 eMc 
mped 


E72 ‘ZE MA Perf ‘etly Cur dl. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


these Little Pills. 


They also pmeetieny 
ess from Dyspepsia, 
inndiqeatio », and Too 
| Hearty Eating. <A per- 
| fect remedy for Dizai- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 

jness, Bed Ta.te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 

{Pain in the Side, ete. 












TRADE MARK 


PILLS. 


| They re egu! ate the 
~- ——_—-- Bowels and _ prevent 
Consupa ion aaa Fiies. The “small st and 


easiest to tak?. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
and do not grip+ or purge, but by the’r gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1855. Standard Pili of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. 

| 46, Holborn Viadu t, London, E 


* PAIN KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
| Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
| Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
| Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 


me h Depot, 








| plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 


tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 15d, 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 


| misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 








FISHER’S “EIFFEL” 


72 . £10 to £100. 





SdO1Y5.0 


Patterns 
Post Free. 


FASHION: BOOKS 
GRATIS. 


“SUYSHLO TIV 


ALREADY A CREAT SUCCESS. 


Goods sent 
on 


CATALOGUES FREE. Approval. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OAFORD ss TL. 
Latest Home and Continental Novelties in 


SILKS, DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES. 

















Ss. rIsHeER, iss, STRAND. 








MR. H. M, STANLEY (7-32 
writes : a 
“J consider the 


Svap excellent.” 


The Most 





nna vAIssiers QOAP 





SOLD EVERYWHERE, at 8d., is. 3d., and 2s. per Cake. 
Branch Office for Great Britain and Colonies: 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
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MEoaFhamZQr"E08| KERVAL, CHEVIOT, SHETLA 


ALL SIZES. 


BR apse TR OUSSE AD Xx. 
1 List No 


"> 7 9 List No. ; 





° : 4 o.3 - a “0 O| Liat No. 6 ee ae 
Wholesale Prices. | ew thustrated Priscincod tronsseahi, tapetter,Reqivteved 
. ” sand Belts, Tea Gowns, &¢« ent pot free, 
: BOW , =e, 
es’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacture 


QUOTATIONS FREE FOR ANY SIZE. 174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON, 


LAVENDER 


(MAUDE Mises BRAS, 
K STERED). 


: = a TRET.OA RR AZ SOni Ss, fb Yi cane ay Bp ,. The Favourite 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. Bi 6a 


Scientific Instrument Makers t » Her Mi jesty the Queer a 
and Royal Family, Royal Observatories Kew ‘and re euwic h, Shy Prices 1/-, 2.6, 5/-, and 


and Briti sh and Fore en Governmen j I 
06 5 le 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT. ; a BOS ger Bettis, 
15, Cornhill, and 122, Regent Street, London, n To be ce A ay il 


BRANC se 
graphers—Crys tal Palace, Sydenham. 
Wholesales fh -Ho igh es 


25° gr _ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES, <= 
carrera.—courcerwme.| ‘75° Mie Sor Sect arte att || Mam ).PINAUD 


y fi F iy , ""” || PARIS. 37, B‘ de Strasbourg 


| = or 
COCOA Ga mi _ oe 
| GF : ~~, Timekeeping, = . ED. PIN AUD’ Celebrated Perfumes 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. Strength, and Z NN VIOLET OF PARMA ) THEODORA 
Durability. j . N __ HORA BREONE | AIDA 


COCKLE’S Yr * \ - hy * | 
ANTIBILIOUS _ ff//> : wate a 7 ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


tonic; prevents the laure from falling off 
‘ , | anted to be 
PILLS. \e TD onde of the best ED.PINAUD'S 1XORA SOAP 
saree — \ ae materials on the rn 
Sold ty all Sivet.clans Perfaumera, 


YOCKLE'S AN'TIBILIOUS PILLS. \ 3 aa 4 eke ‘ H] 
( 4 on biven | " mos t approved ¥& \ he A J | Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
j principles, and ~ AR BL ‘ A 31, Berners Street (Oxford Strect), Low 


to be a reliable 























(00 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. Tans | Z . 
FOR BILE. | > : r a ‘Timekeeper 





A SS : a = . 
(OCKLE'S AN'TIBILIOUS | PILLS. : — Seond to None, , 
7 eae - P NERVE FORCE 
: c Action, Lever Movement, | 


wast ——— . In Two Sizes. FULL Keyless 
ACTUALLY RE-CREAT 


YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. Strong Movement, J-welled, j-Plate, 11 fine Rubies, Compensation Balance. | 
( FOR HEARTBURN. | Compensation Balance. ILLUSTRATED ; —— 7 Without drags —by mild continuous currents “is tr 
i 4 In Silver }-Hunting Caso .. £410 6 | ity—imperceptil pA penneatod by siagy wearing on 
ARNESS 


In Stout Silver Conse: also in large CATALOGUE 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER'S size s In 10-ct. Gold ,, “ ». 2 Oe 
CAMBRIC POCKET Ho. 18 POST FREE inisct... . ~ .. 15100 FLECTROPATHIC BELTS. 
ptics call and see them scientifically t« 


Gent’s size, #-Plate, Keyless Fon va. , 
, y wea ON These Watches also in Open-Face Cases from and per malty in pe ct the Thousands of unsolicit: d 


HANDKERCHIEFS. | CoH. 28, dimaut* Gontpensa ' va adie: nti ee 3 
mples and Price-Lists post free; also of Dalaace, in Stout Silver Canes, £3 ‘Bs. APPLICATION. £4 to £14 10s. have heen permenant reue os Seca eae mat tur vil 
” 


Linens, Collars shi ts, ae { it of of 
ee... 4 Fy "aie if imple, ind pleasant means cure. &, 
Embrowute oa 1 Manel ikercht » Tre — = — oe i Reports Pamphiet and’ Advice 2 , 


20s ‘ 7 :. men ; 18-ct. Gold, be nally of by letter, on apy jhcats m0 he 
- ; 2g” ize oe > 4 attery ompauny te wt their 
i Ladies’ Size. ’ Electropathie and Zander Institute, 


BB |G ee rd Keyless Action, Lever Move- Mt, 52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


ment, Jewelled with fine of Rathbone Place 











All communications are consi ‘ere 1 tric ‘ly private 


Rubies. - ot sieaeaa ae 


WO RT C i ~ ey 2 ee a President, Mr. ce Be ‘Har ness, 
I 1 ET 9 B=. en * In Silver Cases, ta mS \ 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. ail “a from £3 3s. to £9. A fa \ 
le <> ee Mi/7 > winors watcucere® © 
SPRINCFIELD, 


— B2% y : (3 Ne In 10-ct. Gold Cases, — 
Under Royal , Patronage. ree: Ba 9) j: from £5 17s. to £11 lls. usa j 
. . Pe In 18-ct. Gold Cases, > 


ROBES, ay s y 
OBE LATEST 2% r fron £9 9s. to £17 17s. 
MODES, 
PARISIAN 


LINGERIE, §& 2 i 
and CORSETS. MY = NOVELTIES. LOCAL AGENTS —" 

fe APPOINTED. £3:3:0 
AN INSPECTION INVITED. SOLE EUROPEAN AGENTS: ' 


134, NEW BOND S STRE ET, LONDON, W. PERRY & CO., LD., 18, 18, & 20, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


3 S A | ; A. When digestion is weak, ay. e 
‘e NIGHTor THE ORDERoFrLEOPOLDorBELGIUM os 4 
wv 


kK 
The British Medical When there is a weight as of a stone, ,. G KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 


Journal vss “Pepa Wren theresa general fling of discomfort, LIGHT: BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


affords a strong aid to digestion 

1 > or 
We Have proved its « flicacy.’’ Re me mber that Incontestably pr 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALAT AB LE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


PEPSALIA IS PROMPT. PEP SA L | A IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 
PEPSALIA IS SAFE. FOR used repulerly in place of ondin- | SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


PEPSALIA IS EFFECTUAL. “ Dr. PROSSER JAMES, | Dr. THOMAS NEDLFY, 
ary lable Salt while exiting, will Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, Physician to the 1 i Licutenant of Ireland, 

. . “Dr. De Joxcu’s Oil contains the whole of the active “The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 

. : , 

Use one saltspoonful of Pepsalia to always censure prompt and per- ingredients of the remed ,, and is easily digested, Hence | the most easily retainel by the stomach is Dr. DE 

* : Joxeu’s Light-Brown Oil. I have habitually preseribed 


its value, not only in Diseases of the Threat an! Langs 
health but in a great number of cases to which the Profcssion is | Ut in cs Ase sof Pulmonary Consumption, with very benctlicial 


extending its use,” resal 

. ' JOSEPH J. POPE, Fsq., M.R.C.S., LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E., 
In Bottles, Is. and 2s. ear h, and comfort. Late Stag Suryeon, Arma, India, Sentor Surgeon Central London Throat Ho ap nftal, 

) ote » fr “The value of ‘hydre-carbons’ in all debilitated states The action of Dr De Jonen’s Oil has proved, in 

from Chemists, or from of. the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised. | my own experience, particularly valuable in many 

Dr. De Jonen's Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable | cases of weakness of the Singing anid Speaking Voice, 


G. and G. STERN, | and valuable remedy.’ dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation. 
@2, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half- Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druaggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C, 
s | CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 











FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


























Thirty-five Years’ Univeraal Medical E t sto he 





an ordinary plate of food. : , ‘ , 
vf il fect digestion, and give 
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FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCO 
Highly recommended by many eminent members of the 
Medical profession. 


A .H.HASSALL.M.D.)\ ‘jt j ‘ i” 
€'G CLAYTON zm. ) It is second to no Soluble Cocoa we have ever examined 





4}? |) 
S\i \ y 
mY 
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a. ar ie © Ve Sh ise, 


) 3 SS EY —F tat e, >= ' 
J..S FRY & Sons, Bristol dofn') andlwSly.< 
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